ae q 

“Knute, «1 a 

. Butcher: ‘paper: Ratna OF 
-eGolored “inks flow, 


‘Given ah Aquariun with: ‘peleted: ‘materials ane liying | i 

‘organid “the ‘students’ will bel: able to, categorize: ‘and... 
"'sub- -categorize’ ‘the contents’.of/ the. aquariuin.:. They” wil 
4180 “show likenesses: and diffe! ences ,_ between. the: 


8 J Ucontents i 

_- 2.,:Using, butcher: tapeniana peng}: feebord sedpontic 

vod. Have: Students categorize, and. subsume . item : 
4 


.groups.: 
1. Ask students; how “the” fish’ and. turtle area 
ues Giterent.. . ‘ 
Wo. Se Asks. "How is. ‘the Tauee. Fike. ne turtle?" 
ie eee Bo "How | is it like a‘toad?™ .--" 
oe Ce it. different: from. a snail?” 


Figure: 37: oe 


ee os rao aden Davalonnent and Interpretation 


Megas ge we ge tae. 2 ® OF Has eran English~- 
Lime ae ee eas 2 Mixed. uo ee 


ny 


Given: an opportunity’ to” ‘observe the aquarium 


will be abl «describe the contentssusing 


“The. Pisa is: a She thing." 

"The fish isan animal. 

“NThe. gravel is nonliving:" 
“The | ‘students -will repeat “aidels, "=. 
K chain: dialogue: ds: cs see with ‘s 
answering each | other, sot ne 


Hl eee 


rei te te developent of eheure 


te 


7 vain 1972, ‘personal 


‘participation in ‘two! 
Which ‘includes. “status 
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lerant of other 


a 


llowing is a. list’of |the 


See a chee 


ttitude toward 


titude in-intexact 


a 


by! relating. them, 
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FullText Provided by ERIC 


Lae wee chat their behavior mr “islaread ioear 


ora 9 


FullText Provided by ERIC 


ae 
ionase 


Se ee 


“Role. afar to’ ee ‘students aie aware oe 


and that “of others in areyorene Aistorica 


. : : Magill | 


: - : on er a ty ' 

ead ‘pigbictpasten: ‘in “schdod progfans such | as” singing and a 

« aanchaj’ or drama. ‘from both cultures: was. used to. " reinfore Pe ee 
nits, of. ‘study, and also: to. involve: and inform’ the- com eee 


“munity: as. a’ whole. Personal’ and: make- "believe experiences. 


on are explored in: ‘an dee ge es a : 
a ‘differences. in ‘people. eo ie cea | : 7 a 
: : “Cross:. age. tutoring: ‘provided peer models in the native 
“language and t ruccesstut “symbols: for. younger, students. The -" Bt oa. 
. he ) y Se ‘image, 
ERIC «, re -N 


FullText Provided by ERIC 


‘and | the othe halt is native “English speakers. tthe. Ariguage 


used in the mixed group Ls: Spanish: in: ‘the: bilingual teacher" 


ohana 


a cies SS 


room and. English ia he Bnarsatbsping eachon toon. a 


“In Level III the: units are. also. staught: i. the native 


“Tanguage, of the: students, but-there“are Feinforcement des’ 


- sons’ done in ‘their’ second language’. ‘The art activities are. ety 


getivities are divided 


done’ in the. mi ed group...» The art: 


bétween: the: two. achers. SO: that | ne’ ‘week the students. ‘are 


the following. week, they. BBS et oa 


a ‘ with She Singur teacher and, 


aD 


olerant. fi indentation ® OE: rpthers a4 a result of 


duced: as\4 by: rod “of. 
stieuaen Need, i Ns 


ae hig: Mila Chien Wil seat 
le” qelate likenesses’ and co 01 
eo people. live and the, things, f 


cantitte Listening; comprehension 
~_ Hikenesses and. differences," Bed 


: thee 
2 i 
’ . ey 


| Become aware ¢ of ae 
‘lay. pots pis 


his handing, listening, 
-hension, paar ene: 


Neat on ie “hiseuse.. Waite ¢ ne fof ie of ands i in realty si, “Able to}: 
Pueblo’ béok, "Indians Nae, Pots ftom “relate important. facts in formation, Of e.: 


Clay ts f gots-se of earth for. Myinge 


rio ar ep ining, lis ster 
ie “ers os nn a 


gs 


- 
ee . 
te =, |W coee 32 
oa = fh *. 
oe ieee : TI E 
eo pe a 2 wise a 


wn god 


dy 
Read pp. 5-7, Discuss. 


a, 4 


Indian: Dancing--use picture in book 
Thythn instruction, | 


Day 6 
Ale Pebto vitiage 
. "clay, Indians4 corn, Pa 

(mixed group), , 


Lage--paper mache huts, 

int background 
: } | . 
ye 


(2 
Mog 


Dayd ghe . 


Read pages in book, Discuss, Write 
viv“ page for "hook, “Indian Men-Met in -the 


hiya 
* a _ ; 
Ao 4 
| . 


Oy: | i 


eg ne ae 
,.° book, "Indians Made Bread-from Cérn." 


i 

: i 

ao , : 
' t 
‘ “4 ‘ 

re : ‘ 
‘ ra 4 
Y i 
i : oh 
‘ e 
a “ 
i = : 
s 4, 
i ae . 


— hetivities de a 


‘Compare with how we get bread, 


\(continued) 


iy “Concepts 


Able to relate procedure of bread making, 


‘ 


Skills: ‘handwriting, listening, compre- 


hension, discussion, deductive reasoning, 
; a: A - 


Able to produce thythmic Pueblo style 


dances using rhythm instruction,- Children 


will talk about the importance of dancing 
to the Indians, i.e., for rain; the hunt, 
etc. | 


Skil is: discussion, rhythm, listening, — 
notor coordindtion, . Le Fs 


‘ “s 


Children will decide and: list important 
components of an Indian village, make’ 


these components, and assemble: the village, 


Skills: recall, listing! coordination, 


observation, discussion, 


% 


in ¥ : : : 
cog gB bay - Ps 


SST 
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Activities 


a A 
Make Pueblo pots out of modeling ¢lay 
(wixed group). | 


Read page 8 about weaving, Introduce 
weaving to children. 


Day. 10 4 
Read page 10, Discuss Indian sign 
* language and symbols--use-chart. 


Day ll. 


Read page ile Discuss ways of obtaining 


food. Write page for book, "Indians 
Killed Buffalo for Food," | 


i 


_ Figure 39 (continued) _ ; | / 


_Cohcepts 


ge he 8 _  & 
The use’ of pots, the use of earth to make 
pots, an appreciation of the skill needed 
to make a pot. | ae 


Skills: motor coordination, aesthetic. 


f 


Materials used. for weaving -wool from, + 
sheep, Skills of weaving, 


Skills: manual dexterity, eye-hand 
coordination. | 


q 


Symbols, have been used for many years. 


There are many different kinds of symbols, 
‘Our alphabet and numbers are symbols, 


‘|. Skills: interpretation, abstract |” 


reasoning, , 


— \ 


The differences between killing animals 
for food and killing for no reason, The 
uses of thesking for clothes as well as 
the meat for food, 


Skills: discussion, listening, art, 


7 
. 
! Te 
a . 
r * 
q 
Dr 


| a fe ee a" Figure 39 (continued) ia 
ae es _— i ae 
(| Activities - Concepts’ es, 
Day 12 . me od 
Paint pats (mixed group). ; wi Beauty as well as fomet on of a 
: Fi i 
to ' ‘Skills’ art, manual dexterity, aesthetics’ 
oy anor © 
Paint huts with paint mixed with sant 4 p a oy i, 
(nixed group). ; - ‘y 2 iq oe 
: | in ‘\ ] ee J ty 
- . Dar id ; ‘ F “a eh : . ! ! _ 4 E, 
re tr cover for Pueblo book-- -use olored | | ee 
oe chalk to make Indian signs, | a 
! . , ; : i rt 
- De 15 | ; | : . . { . ' \ My 
‘Put village together (mixed group). , See Day 6, " ); ‘ = 
oe . a F 
; As 
Other Interest Center Activities ” ; | 
gu de Paper” Weaving 7 ny | 
~ U, Yarn weaving | | . 
- 3, Pot addition (math) | : 
"4, Sentence (Indians dance for rain) ‘ 
5, Sentence (Indians live In the ; 
desert _ 
6, Shellac pots, a 
z \ \ . 
t i mel 
te) 
eo" 
. ot 
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Native Language “> ae : 
Duratlon: three weeks” 


Days 1-3 . 

~ Read and discuss "A Look Back" from The | 
Social Sciences, a California state 
adopted sécial stig book (pp. 94-108). 


the children that they will begin a st 
Of the Aztec. Indians of Mexico and tha 

the Aztecs aré party joe x baa of, 
~ Mexican- “Americans. ‘ 


- On the last day of. discussion ane 
dy 


: ; ' 
oo : k | \ 


BS ae (or feling) “story of 
Aztecs as told in The Indians of Mexico 
© by Margaret: ¢, Farqueher,." Also needed is 
amap anda globe. Write page, "It is. _, 
~, ’ believed that early people walked across 
a bridge of ice" 


» about something in their past, — | et 


at Children. will, recall] and orally. ttidengg 


le People ’ Jeers fron aaa : 
‘2, Our lives: are influenced by ‘the May of 


life of our hae _ 4 


ry 


| Given pictures af apres culturatback? | 


ground, children wil] jbe able to identity , 


' likenesses and-diffetences-of the. @ultutes, . 


Childyen will’ ‘be able to ‘demonstrate an 
understanding ‘of the "past" by drawing a 
picture and Aictating a sentence telling |. 


Skills: handwt{ting, recall, be 
eae 


- , ; 4 . yes 


comparison of aspects gf Pueblo culture — 
and the Aztecs. They will be able to dis 


cuss at a reason for the Aztec 


settlement of Lake Texcoco. ~ > Py 


skills: handwriting, recall, comprehen: 
sion, _ = oo 
4 
: ae th he 
‘ ‘ ——————— “Figui 4y 
I ah = ¥ - - 
i , _ 7% | puleurat Awdreness- -atecas , ct ¥, ea 
' : . a | 
7 oa ae 
a! 4 cI . : _ 
<) , é ! , ri : ra 


: Figure 40 (continued) i 
F é ; 


if 


: i 
2.7 = 


4.) Activities! Concepts =": 


' Role playing of Indians finding eagle, 
a, Write page, "Quetzalcoatl. means the 
Feathered Serpent." =~ 


‘Ghildren will be able tg role play the | 
Antec arrival at Yake Texcoco, 


# 
¥ 


" > ,| Skills; oralManguage, interpretation, 
, | handwriting, recall,: conprehension, 
‘ \ | 
Day 6 i \ = 


paints, chip board--base, 


«Make valley of xia mache Materials: wheat paste, newspaper, tempra 
—(ilixed group), | é , ; 
| ee i: 
, Skills: manual dexterity, recall, ability — 

\ 7 1 


to follow directions, 


a 


_ 7 | Materials; paper bags, crayons, iron, and 
- : | chart of Indian symbols, ' 


: i Skills:’ listening, following directions, 
| | ' drawing, | 


3 i 
| Children will aid construction. and | 
‘On _ assembling of the valley of Mexico through 
chinampas--draw picture (mixed roup), - | the following activities: paper mache, 
| en painting, constructing chinampas, clay 
_ Indian figures and‘ temples, 


_ Materials: popsicle sticks, glue, clay... 


Skills: interpretation, manual dexterity, 
a handwriting, recall, 


2£6oT 


7 | alg 


: ~ Day. § 


~ 


qe 
e: 


Activities 


Filmstrip on Indians of Mexico, 
Construction of child: ‘size re halk in 
pyramid... 


oy 
ana begin’ on the Indians of Mexico, 


Discuss Cortez's arrival.and‘Quetzalcoatl's 
influence. The Aztecs believed that Cortez 


"Was Quetzalcoatl returning. Draw a pic- 


ture. 

Day 10 | : 

Same Book. Discuss "La Noche. Triste," 
Write sentence and draw a DERG 


Day 1] 
Indian jewelry (mixed group). 


2 i ‘«) ; 
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Pigure 40.-(continued) | 


Concepts 


~ 
“Materials: 36 half gal lon milk cartons 
covered with fewspaper am aes brown, 
paste, glue, 


Skills: sei m nh 


shilis: — neal comprehen- 
Sion, inferéfting | 


Skills: handwriting, recall, comprehen- 
$10n. _ . 
* 


Materials: silver, gold, and bronze 
macaroni; fishline: aluminum foil; tag 
(cut in geometric shapes for nedallions); 
gold material, 


Each child will be able to string macaroni 
to make a necklace and paste a design onto 
aluminum colored cardboard to make a 


_ medallion... 


‘Cer 


a « : 


_ 3 _ 3 Figure 40 (continued), 
Activities ~. e Concepts’ 


Children vill be ible to construct ‘ands 
‘decorate a mask, - . | | ° ok 


Materials: deastruttioy paper t: ya" | 
12", scissors, clastic thread, colored . = 


chalk a wo ae 


"asks (mixed group). 


Dig inter Aztec dancing | Indian music record, 
(mixed group)... > eo | a ts ogi 


t t 
} Tal 
a : f fs ie 
j : i: i 
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* 
fr om: 


‘Overall concepts: “the meaning of discovery,: 
__ perseverance, and ‘eternination, agate ot 
atL( "Ng REN 4 | : 
elat orally.” ‘four’ to $1X. important ige Mh a, 
events: of Columbus: and: draw a at least tio. q 

onclusions. about: his life; a 


| Takers ‘a mural’ of: Colimbus' ‘three’ shins =f t. be able to ti at Least two. conclusions 
including a-lass discussion: abouts" “orally about ‘travel conditions confronted: 
ravel. conditions. ee reef: ‘by Colunbus ‘and his. Men ‘ne compare with: 


_staday! s traveling, 


“Skints: rp xe 
~ background, aseratin, influence, 


Gomi) Colunbis Lite Tole viata 
_ method, instruments, and: charts with » 


Ulver avcreative weting: ok: with: 
ee pictures, learner desctibes | 


sce vaction ‘taking’ places Discuss his instru: , Sik ae ea ee —_ 
vile os nents charts, Maps ‘ships cand compare. eo ee ee 

: “th today mas o Sgktins handvtiting, igi Jerdien, 
et ates al ha lee -abservations, ee EE 


Soy by e 


otht 
Sion ures to. fot 
ced'on their | 2." Hak 


2 SHOW ar 
Discussion 


"encounters with the Indians; how they ©}. 7 
* became: friends, eee 


to 


Nee 


ae oo Figure (2h, os 


“h. Distribute a b Mo ith fetus. 
depicting: ‘the:story of the nis 
“and: spaces to” rite: student's OWN. 


Version of the bilgtie ba 


a 


“ kttey ican reading aa 

Sete dvHidalgo, the: students | 

pt ete reflect the similarities and 0 
the 1 - 


Revie! ‘story: ‘ind then raid) a one | 
“ Geatge Washington nein-the- Hetaes: ffi 
‘the Américas book. f OO EE 
v , Colon pictures of Washington as an (Fore) nat | 
wad adult: and“as.:a- young-boy.: ‘Discuss: de The th men’ nay be consi aC 
~ facts that children remember, 05> fs “father: of-his country,” oe , 
‘Review life‘of George Hashington,. el aye that both: became: fanous’ for: feng 
‘the‘learner will. ‘then write: his, OW. | ~-for the independence of his’ Set 
version of Washington's life in ‘the ee That: Washington was the first presi- 
Heroes of the Anericas book. | oe “Went of ‘the ‘United States, while: io 
5, Rea over Stories in books hive . 2a, did.not_obtain, that git 
children draw a favorite scene a a ef distinction. , ot es 
about George: Nashington: : eae ee was. a predating eee 
a eee, Nig ee Pe ol ea as eee SOLA amend: F Hidalgo Was a as tee. 
ie ee tp ates te the: Catholic Church. | | 


oe slip we — 


rad the any in nthe Heroes of the 
Americas. book. 2 We 
~ Make compari sons eth en idago s 
atid Washington's ‘lives: cr 
Review--life=of Miguel: Hidalgo shaver one ee 
\ children: write: their’ mversions.of 
his Hfe in their copies: of Heroes. | 
“ofthe: Americas: er we 
5. Read oy T stories. in ay ite [ch ere a: 
thtldget ah a See scene about 


fe os ica car oR ores 
ee Oo es aa 

- | after discussing reading. and writing about ane 

‘Lincoln: and Juarez, the'student will be. 22. 

able to reflect the. similarities and-con- > | 

‘trasts in the lives of these two nen ya an 

| ete written or oral form, | 


hye nals ‘tory of Abra’ Lincoln by. 
oo oe DM buadte so SP 
“2, Recall events in ‘th ‘Life: of Abeahin’ 
foot © Dineola | Read sec lon in Heroes of of 
aoe the Americas, Pay? 
ee Give childre an ¢ nortunity to write 
oo ~~ interesting facts/about. Abrahan io mi 
poy oes Lincoln's: Life-asf a child. 0 06 
0) -4yRecall-events in/the adult life of. 
mo Abraham Lincoln, : 


a ‘exauple: Fe oe 
a Both men became presidents of that 
respective countries, in spite of 
ms OF a 1 their humble beginnings. ty | 
“$47 Give the children an opportunity to | 2. ° Both-were poor-and. had to teach. then 

eyo complete the: oe of Abraham Lincoln |. Selves to read and write,” 
a a their Heroes ti. the Aneticas book. cf 3 both, represented, an important 


op 
| 
ne 


“Coney 


‘about, Abraham | Lincoln tovcomlets 
ntries. in. ‘the book, : 


Read Benito Juarez’ el 
oy Hog va Ser resi ae Lil , Lopez ae 
Hucation Program Title Wil. “Have the oe 2 seg al 

children read ‘the. story and. discuss | } 
the pictures. ere 
Read: short entry in Heroes of. the py ee 
Americas about ae pe ar 
Discuss. aid review story. ‘of Benito 
So duaten.. Draw: comparisons between 
~ Abraham Lincoln and Benito Juarez” 
y Children will write in their own vers | 
_., Shon of the life of Benito Juarea, .. 
sy. dneluding facts of : his youth. as ell 
as, his adult Lifer seo Qo. 
oo SY! Read over. storjes. in 1 books have abil 
"dren draw a favorite: scene about 
Benito. Jaren to. complete entries. 
ees book, 3 


ry: (struggle with.” 
"ia an pets , ete fe) 


Nh id atTO4, fb iat) Pas 

‘Build an ‘Indian Milapeeenas bate is ce 
“ass: ined different Kia a ee Ee 
SC BROUNY sii eo — ee 


' Native. Language . 


“he, 


a? 


of Mexico, 


ae. & Concepts 


_ _ = — , 
Level II]. : 


. Be aware of another way of life. 


Retell the story of the independence 3° Compare the independence: of the 


of Mexico, 


. Names of the heroes of the 


independence of Mexico, 
Taba discussions (feelings 


"United States and Mexico.. 


‘Ask questions sbout the lucene "1, Know the significance of tndancallanc, 


4. Know why the Mexican people wanted ” 


their independence. 
and 


values) why they wanted their. 


independence. : 


Read the story af the indpndne 0 of 


Mexico... De Pages zs 
_, Answer comprehension questions about . ' 
the independence of Mexico, 
Make Mexican flag (mixed. group), 
. Murals showing, some of. the 
_ the independence, the Fighting, and | o# . 
how Mexico looked. at that time (mixed 3 : _ 


group). 
Creative writing about the 


~ the peasant people, tthe invaders, and 


how the people fylt. 


heroes of 


heroes, 


Figure 45 


Cultural ‘Awareness--Mexico 


ZOZ 


Figure 45 (continued) 


Activities Concepts 


Cinco de Mayo 


1.1 Oral discussion about the battle of 1, Know the significance of Victory in 


Cinco de Mayo. : this particular battle, 
7, Names of the heroes of this battle. 2. Be aware of how people feel when 
3, Taba discussions (feelings and 1 Someone else wants to conquer then, 
~ values), ; _ 


4, Retell the story of -Cinco de Mayo, 

5., Murals showing some of-the heroes, 

' the battle (mixed group). | 

6. Creative writing about Cinco: de 
MAYO, 


pode, , 
Revolucton : 
—— _ 
1, Oral discussion about the revolution, | 1, Knoy the significance of revolution, 


+ Retell the story of the revolution, 2. Know wh 


] 

2 y the Mexican people wanted a 
5, Names of the heroes of the revolution, | change, . : 
4 ; 

) 

6 


Taba discussions (feelings and values) , 
»» Read the story of the revolution, . 
4. Answer comprehension questions about 
the revolution, 3 
7, Murals (mixed group), 

4. Creative writing stories. 


/. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The followtgg section will provide a sample of 


evaluation data for.the Nestor bilingual-bicultural program 


over the past three. years. ‘(This data was taken directly 


from the Final Evaluation Report Project Frontier, ESEA, 


‘Title VII, 1973.) This data includes results from levels 


Kindergarten through six. A discussion of the instruments 


cited in these -results can be found in the evaluation sec- 
tion of Chapter 3. 
. The questions answered in the evaluation for the 


’ 


year 1972-73 are listed below, along with the major find-~ 


1. What is the effect ot the maintenance of the 


native language (Spanish) on overall achievement in com- 


parison to a control group which has noty maintained their 
native language instruction? , . ' 

' ae ’ 
The Cooperative Primary was analyzed to compare a 


third@grade control group at Emory. School, also in ‘the 


South Bay Union Sthool District. To provide a matching 


factor®™ entry scores of these third graders were compared 

at the first grade level on the Cooperative’ Primary Test 

(see. Table 1). - | ss , 
Scores of Nestor School students at ‘the third grade 


ie . a 7 2 Pax | 1 . $ 4 
level indicate a gain greater than would be expected by 


. change, 5 times out of 100 (analysis af ,covariance signifi- 
. ral 7 4 - 


fant, .05)- . : ‘a 
"+s 236 


' ke: 
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| Table 1 | 
° Average Grade Equivalents for 
pemsh Speaking, Students 
Emory School = \ Nestor School 


The Inter-American Series (IAS) Level II was also 


* administered to experimental and pes habeas The: maxi- 


mum score was 110 (see Table 2). Analy$is of variance 
_ 4 i 
vy 
{ 


_ Table-2 |i 


TAS Results 


Emory School 
(Contraql) 


Nestor School 
(Experimental) 


. indicates a significant patsaronce, Detween the two" groups. 
These two tests confirm that when two groups of 
Spanish. speaking students ere compared, whore one group has 
maintained their nenave language, the group with maintained 
native language scored. significantly better on both English 
and, Spanish stundardized toxts. : ; | 
‘A socond question was: 
2. . What has been the effoct of the program on 
English anedkers as cance to Inplish ; spoUner mot in the 


ae | | 23) 


o.. 
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‘program? | 
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| To provide’ data regarding the bilingual ability of 
students, the Test of Bilingual Language Dominance was used. 
This instrument yields scores in ewe languages for three 
subtests (word meaning, word naming, word association) and 
a total test score for each language. These scores allow 
for relative comparisons of the "power" of each language. 

A ratio is also calculated which shows the dominance of one 


language to the second. The closer the ratio is to is, fhe 


more equal are the student's abilities in both languages. 


Table 3 describes performance on the Bilingual Test 


of Language Dominance by English speakers in the project, 


. and a.random sample of third grade English speaking students 


not in the project. -For native English speakers in the pro-. 
gram a total score English/Spanish ratio of 1.50 was 


obtained, as compared with an English/Spanish ratio of 6.54 


obtained by English speaking children not in the program, 


This difference was significant as demonstrated by analysis 
of variance. 

3. Are students participating in the program more 
bilingual than similar students not in the program? 

The Bilingual Test of Language Dominance was used 
to determine how bilingual a student was. The third grade 
project students were divided into native English speaking 
and native Spanish speaking. Control groups for comparison 


were selected randomly from other third grade classes. The 


native Spanish speaking control group was ee ita 


238 
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Bilingual Test of Language 
Dominance Results 


“Native 
Spanish 


English 
(N = 7) 


Spanish 
(N = 12) 


English 
Spanish 
Ratio 
re 
Word Naming 
English © 


-08 
«594.25 


Spanish 


Ratio 


es Association 


English 


Spanish 


Ratio 


Total 
English 
Spanish 


. Ratio 


239 
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Emory School, and the native English speakers were selected 


from non-project students at ‘Nestor School. The preceding 


Table 3 compares the results. These data leave no doubt as 


to the success of ‘the program. When native Spanish speakers 
from experimental and control groups are compared, one can 


see the project student has retained his Spanish dominance, 


while the control student has become English dominant. How-.: *.:. 


ever, the project student is also closer to being Statistic- 
ally bilingual (ratio 1.0) than the conte! sender, There 


is even greater gain between the English speakin$ classes 


where the control class has ‘gained virtually no Spanish 


while the, experimental project students are nearly bilingual. 
“One should also note that the "power" of the lan- | 
guage must also be examined. ‘While the "ratio" will give a 


comparison of English to Spanish, the raw score in each 


‘language is in itself a measure of fluency: It is noteworthy 


that the native English speaking experimental group, while 


increasing its Spanish, has retained equal competency to- 
the control group in the native language (sce Table 4). 

In the 1973-74 Evaluation (Projeet Frontier, BSEA 
Title VII, 1974), the Test of Language Dominance was used to 
show the progress students were making in becoming bilingual. 
throughout the project, as shown in Table 5. First graders 


were decidedly more dominant in their native lunguages. 


This difference had been totally reduced for native Spanish 


= a oe a ‘ - f 
speakers, and at the end of the fifth prade the students 


were functioning as bilingual, as indicated by the ratio 


240 


English 14.00 
Spanish 10.35 
Ratio... — -{ .» - 1.35 


“he 
a 
NC 


Table 4 


_ Bilingual Test of Language Dominance . 
. Results--Project Students 


F Kindergarten - Grade 3 
9 (N = 17) (N = 25) 
Word Meaning 
English! 12.58 


-Spanish2 


ny 
Word Association 


English 5.35 

Spanish 4.11 

Ratio © . 1.30 
Total | 

English ~ 31.93 9.13 

Spanish . 25.05 30.76 
Ratio . 1.27 1.27 
mt ee ee 


Innglish speaking responses. 
2 spanish speaking responses, 
Singlish speaking scores divided by Spanish speaking 


scores. The closer to 1.00 the ratie, the more truly 
bilingual is the child. # 
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Chapter 5 


SUMMARY :.* 


* In a typical public elementary school located in a 


suburban-residential area which is. composed of low: to middle 


income, sen Tees a successful bilingual- bicultural progran 


jhas |. evolved, This process was not due. to chance occurrence, , 


but resulted in large part by the eraeelon of a | balanced 


‘Linguistic ,and ethnic environment. This environment was 


produced through javent consent and district buseing to° 


include a balance between ‘Spanish ppeaking Mexican- American. 


, students anld English ‘speaking fons ‘Mexican- - American’ students: 


6 


wh. The twofold purpose of this study has been to docu-_ 
‘ment the process of the development of the bilingual- 


bicultural program at Nestor School. This process was seén 


as having two main aspects: the organization of an efnviron- 


ment and the curriculum conducive to’ the development OF; 


coordinate bilingualism and biculturalism, The process of 


ety 2 


the organization included the following components: program 


environment, staff roles, physical setting and grganization, 


parent. cducation, community involvement, staff development ra 


and ins ervice, and evaluation. The curriculum aspect dean 


“with the process of development of four major curriculum 


Strands; native language, second language, concept 
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“S Table 5 aa 


“Test of Language Dominance Results. | 


| Grade de Level] 


“+P Number of 
Students 


laters of rere | 
Students 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2 


Grade 3 


7. ieee 


Grade 4 


“Grade 5 


a ERIC 


i ee 


Average 


Average |,» 
Spanish 


OTe 


Pte ® 
Ba fh “ay 


: ne a. 6 ge Ried a, ” ae . say 
(99). English, opeakne students’ had become. more bilingual, 


reducing the. ‘ratio “from a 01 to, a, 42, 


Figure 46 indica’es: "the increase. in fluency in both 


- Fanguages for alt, students. Greatest, _gains ‘have been made 
by English Sneaking Students in English — and Spanish. Note. 
that the rahktorder sof fluency remains constant. Entry 

'  1évels- for- ‘speaker's ‘in pneee native language are nearly 


equal, " ; : Soe 


Test of Oral En ‘lish Production — ; 


The, Test of Oral English Production was administered 
on 4: ore. Past basis to’ native Spanish speaking students | ‘in’ 
grades. kindergarten. through two. © The test provides - scores” 
in vocabulary, pronunciation, structure, ‘and a total Be 

scores; and it al'so refleats; specifically the material 
taught ‘in the Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Labeceury (SWCEL) Oral Language Program. In addition to_ 
providing pre to post comparisons, the test is diagnostic _~ 
in its reporting. This is accomplished by indicating level 
“of proficienoy.on 26 specific oral language skills. 

Maximum possible score 1s 24 points for vocabulary, 


31 points for pronunciation, and 171 points for grammatical | 


Structure. It is generally recommended that a child who 
scores less than 130 points recoive ‘ins ruction in English 
as a second language. It has been dotermined that pupils 
who receive instruction fn the SWCEL erat Language ‘Program 


5 


. will n#obabiy gain at least Rs oe, on the test during the: 


: Native English j aa 7 


_— ‘Native Spanish 4h ni Spanish 
me Native: ‘Spanish: in English: 


“2 Chobek ee 
tea s0 : 


Grade Level op ey ig ta be 


5 toe F i i 4 
‘ fgg ? Choe au . : ‘ an 
: : : ‘ i 7 aes : : i 
i Pi os ' . cn er : Pat . 
ll . ra i ‘ 1 + . 


a a a Fg - gute a 


ee Test of a Deine Tnerease oo Yaa 


B) 

i 

NS 
: 


Test of Otai*English Production" 
ee Rls Raw Scores. . 


Pronunci-| _ 
. ation _ 


Number Vocabulary 


oo Minden arten ae | 


Pre: test : 


oe Tes 
-s Grade‘1 _ : ficad 
2264 PS BIT | 9665 ee 


Pre-test ; 
626.1 | e8.0- faze 


“> Post-test- 


Prec fo Bates) e8e6. "yp aog.2 


20.5057 27.6 | 93:6 Sraiv7s 


Post- test 


Average Gain Scores for Students. Com: ' 
. pleting Both Pre- .and . Post - Tests 


Oa: 
Pai 


‘yg 


= fore 


GE ee Series Se. was: ‘adm 


and Sixth’ gra e Sp nish spelking 


students t to: assess their. Spanish reading skills) Table’ ae 


. presents gain score ‘averages from pre- ‘to post test. 


— 2 = es [Gain Score | 
cen seth ee : Average’ - 
7 Level Ie-grade 5 — 


"Level I1-4grade a 


‘Level Ur-<ded¥gupa: for ee 
— grades 3, 4,,and:$ °° 


bevel V--designed for 
Loa 3; 6, @ 


The’ ional) Achievenent ‘Test (SAT), was @idministered 
to. the. following students to measure their English’ ‘Treading We 
7 and math: skills: ‘English speakers, pre. and post gtades tio 

through | six, post only grade one; and Spanish speakers, Dae 
and post. grades two through six. | 

Spanish speaking srvdanee "an not begin formal English 


“Tor present’ the data’ in, a. ‘comparative manner, -mean 


grade equivalents. were _used_ (see Tables. 8 and, 9); eect tshould 


e noted » that - even. “though the Spanish speaking students, do. ete et: 


“not: begin: formal” English. reading until grade two, ‘the ‘second | 


& “grade students scored a. -mean. grade equivalent of Bs oe on the’ . 


ae * SAT post- test. me looking at all of the: grade levels” it is 


cnet seat ‘growth in” higlishe is” _ being made ‘by 


“the: Sayish speakers. ee 


_Sriterion Kekevended’ Spanish 
canine Test Ser ee 


“The project- developed: Criterion Referenced Reading. 
3 Test. was administered to assess students’ reading ability. ip 
- Spanish. Native. Spanish speaking students took the test at 
grades one: through three. Native’ English speaking students 
“took the test at grades three’ through ‘five. _ Tables 10 and ae 


oat show v these results. 


.- Behavioral Bjectives 


; Behavioral. objectives also provided much information 
on. ‘the. progress: of. ithe children, "Sample. objectives are ov, 
given below, ‘aswell as a. ‘tabulation of the 1974- 75, ‘results. | 
. - Upon complet ion, of each’ ‘year et instruction: 


‘lhe At least 80. percent of the apenae speaking 


‘ - 
ERIC 


rertest’©. | > Post-test. 


| 2 as 
va — - 41.9 
“Grade: 2 . ng a 
Reading” | 


le ee ee 
“Grade 3 30 ae . = 
| - “Reading 
ao Math — re 
Grade 4 So ee 
| ” Reading: 7 : 


Me 


Math 
; “Grade ‘Be 
© Reading = 
, Math = 
“Fade ea eae 
“Reading 
“Math | 


254 


o.. 
AN 


ee Grade gi 
>” Reading. ce 


echt 


_e “Grade 4. ve ee ke aa 


et Reading 

ues 

“ha! Grade 800k 
Reading | 

- - “Math: 


* 


- Table 10 


7 ha ' : ‘i Criterion Referenced Test~- 


Average Correct Average Correct. 


 p Points)... 
Possible ~ 


“Points. Possible- 


G6 Pes Pegg cee fog” 
i eee lg ae 


| students. will denonstrate Listening comprehension in English’. 

vas ‘evidenced by successful completion of 80 percent or moré: 

of. the listed activities appearing on’ a teacher administered . 

__ cheekiist: oe - : cas = z yal : ? : 
ed. At aduae 80. percent of the Spanish speaking — 

© kindergarten, students will denonstrate oral proficiency, in. 

“English as evidenced by: successful ‘completion of. 80° ‘percent 


ook more: of the listed activities appearing on a teacher 


administered. checklist. oe ia 3 oy oe 
ee 35 “At ‘least 80 ‘percent: of: the English speaking ~ ra 
Kindergarten students will demonstrate listening comprehen-- ‘ 
sion. in. English. as’ evidenced by. successful completion of (80, : ae 


“percent or more: of the. listed activities | appearing: on a. 

teacher administered checklist. . — . 

- ote. At least, 80. percent. of the . English speaking 
kindergarten students will demonstrate oral proficiency in 


~English | as. evidenced by successful ‘completion of 80. percent 


h speaking _ 


skills: ain: 


Bags | “at. east 80 percent of. ‘the English speaking 
: 1 Mee 7 


:seinaspaaeeeh students will demonstrate writing skills: in. 


= OTs more of ‘the. listed: activities: appearing ‘on. a, teacher 


administered checklist. 


Tat least. 80 isa she maa oes 


ae 


“+ kindergarten students will derionstrate Listening, “compe hen-— 


“sion 3 in Spanish, as ‘evidenced by. successful completion, of 80. 


: “percent or more. ‘of the. listed activities appearing on a’. 
“teacher: administered checktist. = ao oe 
| “The objectives | are summarized by grade in. | Table 1a 
age 
. *. 


yt 


254 00 ef 


English as evidenced ‘by: successful completion. of. ris ees 


| Number: of 


“’“Failed. 


(255°. 


ft 
Laas 
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; Aavendaate ‘and’ ‘ciiltural ann Bach, of, ‘these ‘strands. 


ss-and-strate 


“through the evaluation “findings, the & 


were made. gee. a on _ a a ong 


Se ; : eA strong commitment” to. a maintenance BhiLosophy 


aeewr.t 2 ‘bilingual education; being ‘approached: in a ‘team ‘teaching ~ 


“. manner has been found. to. create: the ‘envi onmental status’ 
co needed for the Spanish Language ‘to allow coordinate bilins 
es ‘gualism to develop. Team teaching in ‘this. program has. meant | 
-f a ‘bilingual | Mexican- “American model working with’ an ‘English: 
“speaking non- ‘Mexican- -American model in two separate Gea 
rooms. to Provide: a division af, labor, separation. of. anes 
“guages, and a Strong identity for ach language and culture. 
: ae The two "separate language environments and models - 
“ayes encouraged. students 'to-use’ languages independently of’ 
each: other, “thus” ‘producing: a. higher. degree of ‘bilingualism. 
“These environments have also provided a high degree of sta-- 
tus and teacher expectations for, the languages sO that 
‘students are motivated to léarn the minority la: guage. 
oe ee . ou: Strong ative “language developrient has been 
concluded ‘as the key. to second language acquisition. The 
| native language must ‘be developed in a listening, | speaking, .. 


reading, and writing developmental sequencing and must have, 
“& 


yi a 


>. e. * 
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gr : has: shelved: native , Spanish 
speakers: to: Teach” national norits’ an? ‘English’ language rere: 


development: as. well as becoming” literate. in their’ ‘native. 


& 


“Language. “Children have also been observed ‘to have devel: 


-_pped positive. sele. ‘concepts.-and. enhanced-abilitiesand—~— ~ 


* i Sh slaencaect 


"achievement in all areas of the curriculum. >” ae we a 


— 7 It is also. concluded: that ‘the’ "#hgio" student's 
have becone progressively more ‘bilinguals, However, they’ Py ines 
are not: as yet coordinately. bilingual in comparison to. ‘the © 


“Mexican “American students. We believe this to: be more a a eG 


ee . rh 
toot y 


_* fuiiction of the individual ‘teaching quality. and/or commit" 


‘ment ‘to the overall. model. : 
Jn considering this: difference -some | ‘comparisons 7 ae 


recent research on bilingual programs have been made. 


Christina Paulston: (1974); gathers: incher’ paper on Language 7 


| Learning theory ‘several studies. such as” that of Médiano that 


. a a 


support, mother tongue instruction in order to develop strong 
“second: language. . Other studies: such as. the st. _ Lampert 
"experiment in -Canada, and replicated in Culver City, | 
California,’ counter. the above: conclusion in that these 
students begin instruction totally: immersed in the second . 


. 7 — i 
language. = 4 


| ek _vs 287 sae oe ee 
26% > * ae £ gs ee . 


“University « ‘of catifornia at: Los’ Angeles, “who has worked” 


rote 


with ‘the: Culver. ‘City, immersion. Program, visited ‘the Nestor’ 


"program regularly over the’ ‘last three’ years.” “In Tespohding 


‘ « > : rsa TL * - a * aH * =z a cg - 4. 
"throughout the Second language curriculum.” . . 


aa 


‘to Solicited. criticism, he claimed at the. first. two. visits, 


*, 


that: ‘the culver City "Anglos" were: much moré. advanced re 


Spanish than: the ‘Nestor ‘Anglos’, and that possibly we: ceeae 


es should try Some: Janguage inners ion. The staff debated - 


“that. the difference was. dué in part to ‘the fact: that many 


sof the Nestor Students, ‘including. the rion™ Mexican- ‘int a 


are’ from fowen socio- economic homes and needed initial 


“development in athe. first: Language. In our. ‘conclusion on. 


his last visit in 1975, we - found that possibly the, aifter- 


ence’ ‘in’ achievement. was” also. due to. differences. in. 


a approaches. 


Dr Cohen claimed that although the. culver City, _ 


“students were more: ‘spontaneous, the Nestor. students had: 


.  moyg grammatically correct usage. - Many_ of the recent changes 


in the, second language program at Nestor \have included a” 


‘balance between structured and ‘spontaneous activities 
q | | 


ot 


ge State ‘devetopmient- must, be. a. concerted; effort by. 
ty : & - oN ee 
Ltt requires a commitment ‘of. ‘extra time, and effort ‘from a 


4 


[ 


2 aaspasfieapante for ‘the: development of- new’ curriculum. 


“Staff development. should be. “interial--noy teachers being 
+ trea by the experienced oe Provision must ‘be made, oe 


for the’ deveropnent of a congruent, philosophy by, careful ner 
“Jeteciton bf staff on ability and philosophy. “continual ao 


"valuation, and. inservicing to. develop comin: tinent to: bitingiat 
a 


“education, not! only & for immediate | staff byt ‘also. for» radmin~” 


% a peas 
' yi iF 


ope ent education’ ‘ts .seen as a need, from the: ae 


. ment, eee Ae ke : They neec 


infortied. 


€ 


‘boards, 


5 take an active partyas, meiibers of school 


tlitive: voices of tlhe -gommunity. " 
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Parent education is especially necessary in the development 
of federally funded educational programs if there is to be 
an eventual funding commitment at the local level. 

One-to-one contacts between teachers and parents 
have proved to be of the utmost importance. Home visits 
‘help to break down the barriers between the school and the 
community. Meetings planned around children's active parti- 
cipation stimulate greater participation from the parents. 
The development of an advisory group of parents for decision- 
making make a program more representative of the community. 


\ 
” 


8. Finally, it is concluded that although specific 
units and activities in culture need to be included in the. 
curriculum, the attainment of cultural awareness evolves 
from the interaction of all the factors presenked in this: 
study, that is, environment, attitudes and expectations, and 
language status. Given a program'that places the develop- 
ment of bilingualism and biliteracy in the context of che 


affective damain, biculturalism should be a natural evolu- 


tion. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


As bilingual/bicultural programs are developed 
throughout the United States, they seem to be taking a 
multitude of direction, Some programs are being initiated 

“without first considering a philosophy or a chet of long- 
term objectives.+ Others are immediately adopting ti pT iesi 
“phy that has proved successful in another area, nat 


* 
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considering the suitability of their own locality. Since 
- 


there is a great lack of research in the area of bilingual- 


bicultural education, it seems iniperative that research be 


conducted considering the effectiveness and viability of 


bilingual-bicultural education programs. 


The following are recommendations for further 


research: 


a 


l. Conduet a stidy:investigatin fhe type, i.e., 


coordinate versus compéund bilinguali: developed through 


instruction simultayeously in two languages as opposed to 
that instruction conducted separately. 


2. Conduct a study which specifically links physi- 


cal ‘environment to bilingual development, possibly comparing 


£ 


a distinct environment approach versus a single environment 
self-contained situation. 

3. Conduct a study comparing groups of English 
speaking non-Mexican-American students similar to those at 
Nestor School as to second language development. One group 
would receive mother tongue to second language instruction, 
and the second group would receive their instruction almost 
totally in the second languape at the beginning stapes. 


4. Conduct a study on cultural attitudes as they 


' : 


develop when students are exposed equally to*both cultural 
teaching models and their interactions as opposed .to a 
Single cultural model. 


‘ 
5. Conduct a longitudinal study of the Nestor 


ts who have remained tna 


—_ 


Schodl students or other sttidyg 


2 
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-bilingual program through grade six to determine the degree 


of. retention of bilingualism as well as other areas such as 
e 
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concerted —— was: made toward iitservicing ahi of the , - 


ongoing. process and’ contributed - -in.. the. maintenange: of. a. 


© mvality, educational ode... sNew staff members. were. added 


“each year and the inservicing | was “Recessary/to develop. 


- their ‘skills ‘and attitudes. with the returning staff the aT 


inservicing required the. refining of skills and the, ‘develop: 


ving, of new. ones” in innovative. areas of instruction as this” 


“information became avajlable in, the ‘areas of: self- “concept, ee 


8 “second Language, and” cognitive learning. 


1 4" 


oe ~ Much” of: thie training ‘of staff members“ as, ‘been ‘done’ 
ie a : 

“within the. Program since most ‘of the institutions of higher 

| dearning still, do not. have ‘adequate: programs, “Training was. 


“necessaty in the areas, of methodology in bilingual caueaeion, 


— Ore (ye ry Pe 


PE pe reaieor errant err hes — — 


: “conpetelcy in in Spanish: language arts, ‘techniques in second . 


language instruction, and. the curriculum, develog ment: of ; 


rel. ; 
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* if 


ang ebtene levels very sea developed the ability. ae 


1€ language and/or » 


eee re necessary to ulercied igh oe caste acest 


KO 


basic Philosophy of bilingual: picuitural. education. icc ae 


oo wand techniques for, teaching “second language in English. as 


Language: and- Spanish ‘as “a “second” danguage Were 
‘ae “discussed and ‘practiced. for: ‘implementation i in. ‘the ‘glassréom, | 
Methods ‘for teaching Spanish’ native ‘Language | Teading have 7 ons 
se . been in: a process, of: continual. development. Each, inservice oe 
‘ has helped in evaluating our progress, and. in the: development i. i 


of new ‘materials. Cognitive learning 3 in the ‘Secon | Languva e oN 7 
; o g eee 


“hagvalso been the objective. of many inserv} ces. 


teachers were assisted’ in the. development of Classroom 


organization. in. a ‘bilingual ‘setting, pian 


Was 4 


-—-van@_dnitiating - le SSOn- splaga ie pale somata 
“Returning ‘teachers. and’ instructionay: aides also oF fy. 


“attended ‘the pre- service prograns” in which. they assisted a 


s 


~ instructing the new: ‘staff: “Class “schedules. ‘and behavioral 
objectives’ were ‘revised to ) become ‘nore approprikte and to ke ~ 7m 
‘fit individual needs. . Time. was” necessary to refine, the: : oe 
‘scope and sequence ‘of Spanish redding,,’s econd language, 


and concept development’ skills in the ea language. New 


“The stage ‘meetings, were . held weekly after school. 


Be 


earner served.the purpose-of disseminating. ‘information,: plan 


hing ‘school. and. community Programs, and. implementing the: 


7 evaluation: program. The ‘pre- service objectives. continued 


~ to. be “deyéloped at. these meetings. 


“Weekly planning ‘sessions. were also held for each” 


‘. 


"grade: level. “The: coordinator met’ with each team of teachers 


one school. or: when: most. convenient. The developnent of. ES 


ae ‘units. of study n, major areas: ‘where little: curriculum had bebe he, | 


ry beer! developed such’ as: Spanish. tanguage arts, cultural randsk 


—and, cognitive.. deve lopment..in. the. ~Second Language = 


“were ‘the "prime, objectives. Discussions: of. individual or. 


essons: and’ writing rar ora] objectives were. also | 


_ important. parts of these. weekly. séSsions... Weekly contact 


& 
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it ‘both levels, to tal group and individual levels - was found- 


» to be necessary. _ Group meetings maintained cohesion Of 


"philosophy- and: ‘sequential development; ‘while grade revel 


as: ‘an’, ‘evaluator but rather as “an: ‘tndtviaiat who” is ote 


to assist in meeting neegs as they arise. ‘The feedback 


are 


received. ‘from. these observations. was: -vajuable- -as- a- means: of: 


ova each teacher! s techniques. - 


The: ‘coordinator also’ ‘conducted: month1y: neetiiigs with | 


“the ‘instructional aides for- ‘the purpose. ‘of. refining their. a 


! skinis” in the panee discussing, any problens, and 
lon the P ‘losophy of the ° program..~ a | 
, ie Some ‘outside resources, have also. deen ‘incorporated - 
into the devplopnent of the inserviding program. “In the. oo 
mer of ‘1970, the _program coordinator ‘and several teachers ‘and 


ft 
aides 3 attended institutes by., the, Southwestern. Cooperative. 


Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) ‘for training in the” use of ‘the. 


ag 


we Language Program: The Oral Language. Program, has’ been mers ae 


“basic: ‘dudio- Yingual’ progtan for” teaching beginning Listening 


a and. speaking skills” in English to -sparlish- speaking student 


The’ coordinator attend (d' an additional institute, to ‘becéme. 


Fe : 


a. quality. aa sUr sce epeeratist in order’ 3 maintain a‘ \ 


quality program. by. providing & Paditional inservice: throughope 


ware well... Daring the ‘school year ‘1972- 75; od ya tae 


7) ore 


the p Program coordinator. conducted, -classes.in'the Hilda Taba. see 


“danguage Pro 


teaching: strategies. ‘The ‘coordinator. _had- been trained at oth pat 


United States International University,” San Diego, save, et ie 


“California. ' Throughout the. course. teachers would use ‘and | as 


“> tape’ record the. strategies in their classroom, then, receive 


” por stg 
: Mes fess ear 


"\ feedback from the instructor. “This, training included 


- special: ‘sessions, with aides on questioning Strategics. 
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Although most of ‘the ‘inservice objectives: vere, met 
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within ses activities, various: outside resources were 


tapped, 


ms vis tations to other: programs, workshops. 7 oc 
2 avatqabae- through--the- County: Gtfice-of-Education;~and: other 


Feducational agencies: ‘and proféssional ‘growth classes. ' 7 é ot 
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. Additional special workshops. were. held thypughoug 


the year, such asthe. Title UT Prolexia project workshop 


a 


“which: ‘involved all the teachers. Kindergarten t through ‘third 


grade in. activities. and. indbrnation on. individual ization, of 2: ee 
. ’ ¥ . 


/ 
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/ : 
pinstruction ‘and ideas for experience centers, eg 


riSisvad in 


“the Program... The. ‘coordinator’ has "taught classes in: rbeLingual 


“California, and as a result: many: perspective teachers have “Oe 
: requested: westor School's bilinguai program in ‘which to do. 3 


‘their: student “teaching. Consequently, a ‘more: thorough 


evaluation of these’ candidates has. taken place, 


Phe ots of tive: cine : 
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Jae nae ‘CURRICULUM: DEVELOPMENT. AND ee oe ae 
6 MATERTALS ACQUISITION. can Oe ae ee. 
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“Curriculum development and materials acquisition Wasi os 


: avarfable from Mexico, Spain, and South: America.” were pice 
7 suitable, bécduse thay comb ingg printing and cursive writing. 
iv) The vocabulary in these materials differed, for different * 
‘ is * : Fay ; 
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swith the objectives of th of ‘the program, “should: include units. of 


ie study ‘about, both cultures. . “These units of. study, would’ fall ey 


. Level. was” then. ‘developed. 


cundgr, ‘the heading of social Studies and/or: language nee 
“the curriculum was: developed as. it was needed: CAS each 


eo added ‘on'sto the. -Prograin,. ‘the curriculum for that 


In. | the*area, of * Language: arts, vowel workshee ete 


“wowels in spanish were. developed for the Feadiness | ‘evel, 


aT 


oe A. ‘serigs-of-Spanish- reader's;“P. rograna Basico te 


ara Nifios, was devéloped for. Level ba It used. 


“Lectura 


plonetic approach, ‘to teach reading, ae was. deemed that. this oe 


f a 


: approach | was: ‘best because of the excellent ‘sound/symbol °. 


‘correspondence of the Spanish language. “Reinforcement work- 


_sheets and activities. for- the basic reading’ skills were: also 7 


“developed. | “Once the. ‘Students knew how, to read, _sdnte 
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domestic matefials were: used and conprebension workeheets. 


ee eee 


é Americ: s: “and. Heroes 
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In’ ‘the: area” “of social: studies’ and culttire” there” was, _ 


hie 


Very Little available that was: ‘suitab1é’ to. the ‘needs of the om 


urriculum. ~The teachers at each ‘grade level developed 


.. cultural units of study, in ‘the, beginning concentrating | 


sf 


‘on: ‘the ‘cultures of: the’ United States and Mexico. 3 


Junits are. now being: expanded to ‘include other. eee 


tures ‘such, as. “the Philippines ; blacks,. ete. These units 


* weré written. in lesson plan: form and ‘maintained in. a-note- 


book at. each’ grade level, 
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monroe Second ‘language~instruction~in- “Spani ‘sho for" nativ eae eae 


re English speaking. students was another area which needed: oo. 


be. developed. There _were. no sequentially structured 


sree 


Chaiesice agitaie at the time, . Such’ a. -progran was ngeded 


“because the students were not: learning ‘to use. the language: 


‘case In.a functidnal way. The English Oral Language Program by” ia 
ca 7 | 
: the Soythwestern Cooperative Educational ‘Laboratory, Inc. eg 
“was being used in the English as a secana language component 
re 
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“Several ‘short st 


‘lary’ were written. ’ The vocgbulary used in. ‘these. stories. 


was vocabulary ‘and. structures that. the. students_had-learne aan 


 sorally.. 


Tell- “Again Story Cards were ‘translated and ‘adapted. | 


ave. as: supplementary: materials. Level IH. was able ‘to use the . 


a Second ‘Language strand“of : the * materials: de eloped _ 


by. the Spanish, Curriculum: Development Center in Da le county; 


acd, 


Fiori * “for reading. and used picture worksheets. for. sentence 


7 con ruction and “vocabulary expansion sand writing. | The” 


“cultural” units. were. also dealt. with in. the student? Ss second 3 


Language i in the. form of: charts. to. be. getaNed in the second 


-fanguage section. The charts contained facts that (the, 


‘ “Previously : learned, — . ay vice 3 ee gee ae Ri ae 


~ A ‘Series: Cis iessons at each grade ifushiies written 2 ae: 
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‘for the developnent of. concepts in’ the. "eecaha Language in eo 
“thesareas, of Science, ‘math, and social studies. 
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The staff had also been contacted by. the Spanish 


f Curriculum Development Center in Dade County, Florida, about 


‘ials could be ‘field tested. “The. staff agreed and 1 was able 
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: to help evaluate: ‘these material's. and. adapt then to vaveure 


—<riculun relevant to-the-studentsein this" program. ~There™ 


“has. ‘also been involvehnent: in ‘the | “field testing, ‘of, dateriais 


ee 


"developed: ‘by the. Curriculum Adaptation Network for Bilingual; 


- ‘Bicultural Education: (CANBBE) of ‘San. Diego, California. . 


Everyone has benefited fron the’ field testing of. 


these materials, Phe staff and students. at Nestor: ‘School . 
have been: exposed to” a. great” variety. ‘of natertate, some: of”. 


\ Wien were adequate and. some which were not. “The developers 


ee x 


es SunBesetone for sel pecans have 67 apawraea ‘them by 


“aS: 


* hey 


The evaluation program was one «ofthe most difficult. 


* 


a. xe 
areas, to, ‘develop. in the bilingual- bicultural model. This | 
was / due in great, part ‘to ‘the lack of adequate. fests. ‘There 


were ve ry few standardized tests. in Spanish. ‘which | were 


Bape ME AS: a : < ous ‘ 


NOE oe materials. have been’ giv fen “feedback. on. the adeaidey | ay 
| rs J“ 


wearers eye: 


vas compete ‘set. of behaviotal_ dbjectives: ‘and activities or: 


sal: areas. Ne student Tearning. “This vhas Been a. process of 


“development over ‘the last six years. ‘The use: of | specific — 


learning activities and objectives. to. meet individual Stu 


bie: needs was snot initiated by. the staff at Nestor: School. 


pr. Since, this. _was. ‘an. interdistrict endeavor, the. project 
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‘attempted, to: write abjectives: for race school: ‘This was 
“not ppeshahle. singe there were, ‘too, many. individual ‘s 


“needs. ‘and not yet. enough experience in the field. of Pie 


7 “gual: “pigal tural” ‘educations ~ consequently, the ‘staff ae 


rue 


“Nestor beadb writing objectives and: ‘activities and e. ee ee 


"gradually building’ on ene: The’ activities were ‘revised Settee Necae 


‘gress. was ‘évi shit. However, ‘the ‘tate: “was continuously 


investigating diagnostic and: ‘prescriptive programs which» 


were becoming available. Unfortunately, these ‘Programs 


ae 


a either. ineluded no Spanish activities or "they were merely 


nt Hwhote process ‘of oral: devel opme 


a eve: year old, inglish ‘speaking ‘student "usually comes. to 


Sebo ‘already: understanding and Speaking English “These 


Senge In, the case. of, ‘the! English: spéaking | student. peamuigoeS 
Spanish, this “developmental ara was even, more. critical 


" since ‘the acquisition of Spanish. in an ‘English Speaking / 


soc ciety requires not : E only a aigtereht § Process” but. an. even” 


of oral, | developnent and. a “reading process, based. on continued . 


{Sone standardized testing’ rieeded. ta be: isjéorporated - 

. into the evaluation design. However,” there wile. very. few 

tests: found in the area. of: Spanish See and achievement 
whigh had ene normed on students ‘in, the southwestern. ‘if 


States. On ne test: found. was the Inter- American Series® 
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ueeinecoitcteui objectives. o these. are’ usually, Fefe 


AS the original. ‘classes became third, “fourth, and igeh ok 


“As Wgualty not: introduced to formal Bagtish agading pene 


the: second devel “and: “ae “theregore not tested until ve 


in 


Batbeattvs Primary Test >and a. new i kestthe } program was” ¥ 


initiated. Although itwas such pena the, sandr 


We: therefore began! using the ‘Stanford Barly: schooi: ‘ana 


_ Stanford ‘Achievenent Pests: used by? ‘the ‘entire district! eo ; 
a ae 


“Tests. were: also. developed. by. the Staff to. ‘Measure, 
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pred: 


“to as’ eri erion ‘teferenced tests. ‘These were written “HOF ek 


- Spanish ‘native. Language ‘reading at Tevely: one ‘tirpagh three: 
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grade students, “these. Same criterion referenced tests: Were. 


“given to English speaking students — in those grades ° tO 
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“school, the teacher was better able to understand the, ~ | 
3 child's behavior and attitude ‘toward’ school. and. ‘life, Home tae 
“visite also served as conte cices whenever the, patents: were: > 


unable to come to school. ~ | > 
_ The coordinator of the Program nade home: visits o? 
» whelt screening new students a the program. Home | yisits 
“served to acquaint the parents with the profyan and.’ “gave, 
them the opportunity to ask day quest ins they may ° have chad. 
There seemed to be a enter rapport between teachers and | 
~Parents after home visits. The Lenore were more willing’ 


“to come to: school after meeting the ‘teachers in their homes. 


-_ 4 


- ,» During home Visits the teachers wefe able to recruit pamene 
en . ae = em 
volunteers ‘for their classrooms: mig 
Meetings ee rr i ©, 


a = 


mecher’ “than continuous formal meetings, the evening 


. “parent meetings Centered 4reund cultural holidays as themes. a 


They were programmed sxound ei chatdren! S active partici- 
pation, as in culturally oriented dances and plays. These 
meetings provided an opportunity to inform the community jof 
the most recent developments in the local bilingual program. 
The languages weré alternated from the podium so that all 

may understand, or a system of headSets might be set up to 
provide spontaneous translations. -_ 
mo Parent meetings during the day began taking place 


.to provide the parents an opportunity to observe’ the school 


in action. Those meetings were oriented ‘to classroom 


ae a 
“ “visita ‘followed by. a duncheon' for the parents and. 


Other social prograits included potluck dinners~ 7 


eed 
sla trips, . ae Parent | gatherings book lace in “the 
homés ‘of members. of the community. ° “These smaller meetings 


facilitated more spontaneous, conmunicatitn, Multiple meet-"" 


of 


ings were’ scheduled” to provide an Spportunity for all to : 3 


participate. These always. included parents, teachers, and 
< 


instructional - aides. . - 
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Decision Making 


As the bitingual- bicultural program. developed, the 
~ = ; 
main, goal "for the community program was to achieve: the 


ability for decision making and participation among the 


‘ 
Pod 


“parent g group. An’ outgrowth of the above activities was the 
formation of a parent advisory.committee. This group con-: 
sisted of individuals who had long been involved and knew 

'. the program well. Each ea officers were sali by. the 

~~ gents “AN peneTal: ” The- advisory committee then began oe 
meeting regularly. . These meetings were planned and con- 

‘ducted by the parent officers. The program coordinator, 
principal, and community aide worked. closely with .these 
parents in all aspects of the corinunity program. ) 

Some of the functions of the adviacny eounieree 
were to plan dnd conduct all parent activities such as 
business meetings and socials, This group also assisted 


the staff in student cultural programs presented to the 


parents.* During meetings the.advisory group continuously 
; i 4 
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Se 
assessed pyogram needs and: helped. inform new parents about 


- - the bilingual’ _progran, They desided: upon plans for inform- 


er owene ga he the administration ‘and ‘the “school board about its ‘sup ~ 
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port of the“ program. Other functions” were to assist in ‘the 
' — 


planning and’ ‘gordination, of a patent, volunteer program, 


to decide upon the. budgeting and expendi tune of the: 
community funds, and : ito” consistently visit the classrooms 


and the coordinator. so as to kéep vent inferied of the 


“Brogres¢ of the program. “The goal of actual decision making 


is “still to sh echieea” however, much progress: has been 


a 


~,. ‘made toward this goal. 


Commun i ty ide « 7 ‘ e *y 
. The community aide became an essential person in the 
progtam., This individual helped cap the resources jn the. 
community fui the benefit of the schqol by visiting the 
eine” ‘and making appointments for meetings of parents and 
 feachers: in private homes. The ‘aide. conducted interviews 


of new ‘students’ to the ‘program, Individual problems of 


students were also logked into immediately by this person. 
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Parent Volunteers 


As another development of community involvement in 
the bilingual program, Parents were invited. to come into the 


various elassr6one to help with small group instruction in 
t 


order to lower the pupil - {eacher ratio. A center oriented 
classroom was particulardy adapted for. mc use of ‘parental 


assistance. A parent was we Siguivd LO a center that’ allowed 
7 
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ERIC » —_— "it 


aa or, her to use their tdents or expre ss their paatacurer. 
é oak : 


Sats “ales. : com 
and who ‘could preer ined reassurance Sat support: 


‘proved very valuable for s' tudents.: Parents were also 


it 
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i é a 
afforded the oppartunity tg, becone intimately involved in. if 


the? childjs learning expefiences - “and were able to see Kim i. 
functi on in relation to his Ipeers. ins evictionwi aides as, 


& ~~ . 
well ° as parent volunteers haye. been resources foond<in the = 4 
7 ae ee eee ee ast a 
“community, These individuals were persons with special 


ee pea . es : : 
abilities such as music, danging,.carpentry, mechanical, 


_# - \ . 
and clerical experience. . FR , 
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The parent edueseien Program evolved to include, more. 
than group meetings .for informing parents on general matters.,. 
Ae class in which native a are | speaking parents CREED 
Spanish as a second language Was formed and well attended. 
Tt Was” “geared to the types of, ‘structures aiid vocabulary that 
the cuted were learning in eas classes, as well as $ 
presenting | with information and experiences on the 
second cultur The positive attitude shown to. the oiidnen 
by the parents attending this class was invaluable, as was 
the status Spanish gained through the approwal of the 
parents. Parents attending the Spanish eines. presented 
simple plays for the children sluch as "Caperucita Roja." 
Because of the aan A of English as a second 


language classes for native Spanish Speaking parents, through 
es | > : 
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cation program. And, in order to gét a more active parti- 


> -cipation from mothers with small children, especially from (: 


influencing many decisions. 


~ local high schools, no attempt was made to begin additional - 


English classes ., However, information on ches classes was 


3 eer re o Hoses ak oe : ryt # jake 3 a o a 
a provided ‘to ‘parents, ‘and cnatly attended. ; . Pg eh 
x, ¢ oy | 
As the parent volunteer progran progressed, ‘training | 
‘ -, 


for parent volunteers. alsa” became a part of the parént. edu- 


Hexican- American families, a preschool was’ started, to pro- 
te e 


vide care for children whose mothers :donate a minimum .f Ke 


hour a week working’ in the > ‘classrooms. The preschool was 


sponsored by the local adult school as — as” the conten 


maintained a minimum of ‘fifteen aoe per’ day at 


cy 
Nestor, School: aa a a ee = - 


* 


“Finally, Mexican- -Anericap mothers began, requesting. 


eae) giesesu for cietiselives in Spanish so -that they 7 


y ! 


would be better prepared to assist -in the classrooms, and ' 
2 


ate: own children. at home , This class Was. Andtiatedsandeacacl on 


conducted weekly. a t 

Many of the activities previously described helped 
build the necessary skills and seit -eontidende among the 
parents so that more involvement was taking place. /More 


and more parents are making their voices. heard and thereby 


A 


M3 . & 


: FINDINGS =. . - 
: INTRODUCTION , : 
oe io , . - ; se x : 
fads ie oe 2 ‘Th: the design of this study chapter 3 has served" ‘to 
ee a A 


; define the: ‘process. fiodel For the total program, its develop- 


t 
ment si organization, — In terms of Chapter 4, primary effort 


ha 5 


"las" bpen Placed in evetoping a process model for. each of 


* £0uns/ dupeteulde istran ‘native ‘language, second, language, a 
& okeep developiient and eae Each strand’ -, 

ered includeia rationaté for its: ‘development, ‘néthodologies, a 
ooo and | instructional strategies to achieve the strand epee. | 


«tives as well as “examples of curriculum materials used. 


1,» SeGondary. effart. has been placed in thé findings ieoh serve 
2 a5] Ppport.. the.process. Po a a ; 
_ | . at : . - ' : Jeo . 
s 4 NATIVE LANGUAGE ‘stRAHD - 
‘The native, language of a child is his. dominant = . 


* Language. ae is aes the language of the home and, ,of the 
‘person with whom the child aviende most’ of his time. Native : 
language development is the Process of assessing the lan- 


guage a chidd uses.at’ hone cadet developing: and extending 


it, ; ; | é , = = i: 7 s 
“A child acquires certain basic skills before he 
| eos. 1007 | 
y - 
"ye tit 
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a. ip ge 


enters school. For: example, he -is able to“Listen, speak, 


and comprehend his: native language anid has devel oped ‘inany os 
“social : skills relevant to hie culture. 3 This strand touches, at 


on the role of Lartguage and thinking and, goes ‘into specific | 


. a at 


ways, of Meveloping and. maintaining a child! 5 native ‘Language. - 


* = 


It deals primarily with curriculum for the development of 


in the elementary’ grades and the ‘reasons: 


‘the. Spanish languag¢ 


for establishing, a firm basis' in Spanish’ for the native, 


‘: a4 
1 ge 


Ne Spanish speaker. 7 y . 
| . According to the literaturé, thegte is much eeagence 
_ to Support the fact that learning is .best dong in the | 
“child's native Lahguage, and that, in fact, language is a 
_ tool for cognitive ‘development ‘Studies have’ also shown * ., 
that a chijd with a well Beveleped native language is able | 
‘nite learr a second Penamave more quickly and easily. 
rn: Because Sf these findings sand the staff" S$ own. , 
observations, of. ehildren,. the < ‘development. of. “the - ‘program - at 
“Nestor School had as. one of its major cae: the, develop- 


- ment of a strong’ Spanish ds @ native ‘Language strand, As 


Pt 


the. program focused on the development of coordinate - 
‘bil ingualism, it was: developed to be a maintenance program. 
- encompassing grades kindergarten through Six. The native. 
| language would continue to be newer oped throughout the 
‘grades, 
A kindergarten through grade ene wou ran was devel- 
" oped the first year at Nestor School. ‘Ete ‘was felt that a 


slow. and concentrated effort one grade level at a time would 


4 


arog 


"yield a more compreliensive and quality program. Because ‘of 


_apesearch studies which. had been) conducted ; and ‘the ‘observa- * 


as ee 


Rebits lavewrarge Le 


+ tions of: the staff, it becene apparent that a “child who had * 


: aon language ‘development | in ‘his. mother tongue becaue: a: at 


aa eee 


better student, and, Was’ able to’ ecen second - language more ns ee 


quickly and nore profictently ‘than a child who was submerged 


& 


-@ 


ina second language without the opportunity to Sore. hold 


on his native language without® ‘interference from a second 
language.’ A ‘child brings many skills and abilities with him 
as he enters the classraom, In’ fact, ‘Piaget’ s (1959: 18) 


research indicates that a child accumulates his greatest 


fund to Kowledge in ‘the yéan's, before te entérs ‘School. 
_ sé 1a oo 5 ie “oF 


““pohats out that Linguisticalty:, a eee of 7 


’ ¥ 
SB the ‘average’ child has fiastered most. of- the 


: distinctive’ sounds of his’ first language before . 

,he is 3 years old and he controls most of its - 

"basic grammatical patterns before he is S ‘or 6. 

‘The development of these abilities must continue : t ae 

in the hits native Panguage-- 1 (Piaget, edicts 18). : 

oe ‘When 2 a “native Spanish spedking child sens school 
and is totally immersed in‘a language he does nét undgrstand 
or cannot command orally, the conceptual fund of ideas .and. 

‘ facts he has accumulated up to this time cannot serve him in 
the school setting. His energies are directed to ac 
the labels for. things in ‘the new language rather than to the 
develapment, expansion, and utilization of the conceptual 
“framework dinveh he has developed td that point. 

= ‘The interference a child experiences if the 


development of his ideas, concepts, and thinking skills 


? oo ‘ 
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An pene Pe of the gyme. of failure of Mexican- 


? a 


is 


“American students in the reading process will show that 
while: ‘many Of these children are able to learn the decoding 
skills taught to them in the primary” grades, kindergarten 
through two, ral mis begins to set in ‘hen the emphasis of 
’ the reading’ process changes from Mecsaine to the sonprsien: 
sion’ ‘o£ what ig decoded. Since reading -is, as Eleanor 
Thonis (1970:18) points our,” only "speech in print" and ae 
main purpose is the transmission of ideas, the ampoxbanne of 
a strong conceptual framework and the ability to process 
. these ideas is of major importance. | 
Children's cognitive Processes have RoE developed” 


along with the learning of che decoding process in- ‘reading. 


Therefore, when the emphasis in reading changes to: oie” 


--hension,. the fund of-knowledge which would enable them to 


use the information being decoded is lacking. 


Mexican-American children who entered the Nestor 
la of FA 


bilingual program came to school with many varied levels of 


‘language-- from the child who spoke only Spanish to the child 
with & very mixed dominance, or very little ability to com- 
municate in either language. No formal linguistic test was 
given in placing children either in the Spanish component or 
jn the English component. It was felt that often children 
are placed in English because of the importance of English 


f . 
in this society, and that a simple linguistic ability-in 
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English did not constitute a goodeCtiterion for such 
placement. Rather, it, ae felt that the conceptual and. 
“affective: base ‘the child had experienced during his first 
years of learning was a more important factor than mere 
ability with the language, uniess English was clearly domi - 
nant. Therefore, children were anterviewed by the resource 
teaches and a home visit was made, If the child used the 
languages in conenaie -a0is or equally well and the language 
spoken. at home cornea by his’ mother was Spanish, he was 
placed in the Spanish compbnent. . Teacher observation con- 
firmed thé placement. Aside from ms link of the Spanish 
_language to his early’ conceptual development, Spanish is a 
much easier language to learn to read and write and there- 
fore offers, the child a greater opportunity for success. 
Many children at a second or third grade level who were 


o failing in an all-English class were also sent to the Nestor 


_ bilingual program. In these cases students. were put in.the...... 


Spanish component and English reading was dropped until the 
student had a firm basis\in literacy in his native language. 
Again a commitment such as that demonstrated by 

giving Spanish priority was continued in planning for the 
deve lopment of the Spanish language. Because of the many 
children per eens language interference, it was observed 
that a teacher's indiscriminate use of two languages only 
served to reinforce the mixed dominance of these children: 
‘Therefore, the importance of a clear and distinct separation 


of the two languages through the scheduling of distinct 


; E18 
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language time Blocks was evident. 


"physically identify a ‘language with. a — and an environ- 


“ment he would begin to develop an ‘added awareness of the © 


‘distinctness of these two language’ and: would receive a 


visual as well aS an oral clue ‘to cue ‘him. Thus, a team 


‘ 


teaching approach was: sélected in which one Ofg the teachers’ 


‘assumed the role of the Spanish model and the other the role 


t 


of the ‘English model. 


Not only did this arrangement serve to' separate the 


languages, but the development of two equal environments 


with two equal power figures established an equal status for 


. ,% 
the ‘Spanish Panguage: The creation of this status was, found 
to be-a very significant factor, as the Spanish language 
does not naturally ‘enjoy this status or prestige in this 


society. The interaction of these teams has been observed 


action. 

Aside from the environmental considerations, a felt 
need existed in the original planning staff that a clear 
definition of goals was important if the entire staff was to 
work toward a common.end. A philosophy was stowly developed 
which included very basic premises for each of the strands. 
The following basic premises were identified for the native 
language strand. These have been carefully followed in the 


development and implementation of the native Language pro- 


gram: 7 
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Additionally, it was felt that, “if i a child could 


tO. present a. very valuable model of positive cultural inter---- 


« : * = 7 ia 7 + os 7 “4 inset 106 


Pod 


eg? dy ALL tessons ‘should a conducted entirely ir 


. Spanish. © There would be no mixing of language by any 


teacher.during any given ‘lésson period. 


‘2. Learning activitjes should. proceed from listen- 


‘ing and ‘speaking , to reading and then writing, the natural 
“progression ‘of language acquisition. 2. 

7 3. No “simultaneous reading of English and epeneen 
at the readiness or first. level should be attempted. | 
Because. of the differences in the sound  syStems,, much con- 
fusion was observed in children trying to.master both sound 
systenis: at nce. 


4. 


e teaching of reading to the Spanish speaker 
must be approax ed in a different way than native language - 
“ reading for the Spanish speaker. The native English speaker 
is limited in his comprehension and facility with the second 
language. . : ; 
oe Ss ~ Beginning reading for the native Serene ine, 
Spanish uses a phonetic approach beginning with the vowels. 
The Spanistgoundiysten is very regular | and predictable. 
6. Consonants are introduced by sound rather than 
by name’ since; the sdund of the consonant. is what will be 
«used in decoding. | | 
; 7 Vocabulary was to be controlled by sequence of 
sounds’ introduced rather than by spght words. Each conso- 
nant. is presented one at a time and mixed with the vowels 
to be read in words--no consonant not formally introduced 
is used in the words read by students. 
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Be tcc translations are ‘avoided. Translations 
ah ig . = & 


: mae a oD Instructional. aides for small group instruction | 
. should be used to reduce tee pupil- teqther ratio. . 
poe \ en A epee approdch, should be ‘ated by all. staff 


ie eae is a “very “etteck ive: method of: achieving a7 
' ‘balance o of: language and culture. : ty 78 \ —_ 
idee Pride, a positive, self- concept, and self- 
reliance should be instilled ‘in the student. 
In addition,’ some of the major strategies or 
'. approaches ‘to achieving the language development objectives 
for the Program have been sdopted and developed. ‘Some of . 
‘ these strategies were: — - 

- od, Teen teaching, which, as has been previously 
Danone ‘created an environment reflecting status for the 
~ Spanish-language within the ‘English educational system. 
This was ,done by two, separate baneaae environments and 
four. distinct linguistic models. 


a 


) 2.° Individualized instruction, especially at the 
beginning levels of reading, which provided each child with 
a one-to-one contact for monitoring his progress in skills 
development. : 

3. OE Oae Her, tutors who prevaces children with peer. 
nigdeds to whom they could relate on a less stressful level 


than perhaps is possible with adults, The use of tutors 


‘Also allowed the monitoring of children's progress in’ 


“4 
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“5 the Spanish language, as the -most, efficient and easiest 


with, a, variety of experiences and a. variety of possibilitigs 
. se a 
for success as- well as the development of sel£- daraction: = 


Le ‘An inquiry approach to the development’ of. " -—s 


,critical thinking skills in children for evaluation and | 2 ott 


ae. oe 7” 7 : es . f, 
tore - : ae an ; . = ™ 
learning centers. - oe . oe 

oe ee A. center oriented.classroom: providing . children. mee 


interpretation of written as’ well. as oral data, i 1 thee 


= * 4 “a 
' 


4 ; 6. A phonetic, approach ‘to the. learning of redding ° 


ss a for childten to learn’ proyiding for the nadimum 9 ie, ed 


children the opportunity to see their ideas ,and experiences ie 


‘ 


i 
coe 


as important, and worthy: * . a 


‘ 
e 
‘ 


~The’ major “byectives’ a the native language ‘strand | 
were? developmental readiness, réading,. oral language 
development, fluency, comprehension, information gathering 
and processing, inferencing, vocabulary development, ine 
grammar, and .spelling. ¥ - | 
Following the natural sequence of language’ learning-- 


listening, speaking, reading, and writing--a curriculum. was. 


developed for the first levels nn provide many — 
Tt 


listening and ese was obseyved that- 


‘development in eihes ‘anaes: ‘Therefore, the ee ue. 


1 


potential success for each child. s 2 Pa a 
; _ 7. Small group learning which-allowed ‘the formation ** a 
of ever changing skill errs ae .. 4 . 7 ie 
8. "Language ores reading which provided ot, 


? 


ne initial pos: tion. F 


comienzan: con min? “Ghildven are , thei asked to ne ; 


“ meen 
ne, Simultaneously 


Fe eee 


The. sécond> level. continued to devero 


“tionships! related to stories heard or en 


'Speliing: became: an. important area. of b omphasis, 


“especially focusing. on. “the: mére. difficult consonants ‘stich 


te F 
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Ahad focus was: on ‘grammar. _Henzue opaiota 3 was. 


yas. adopted to "these particular stadente The use of this 


sk 


Hider ‘to. five different rene and 2 


dently, = 


a 


BS The ‘thir devel students will be “able 280 


Bes A ne i 


in, their own “words. ‘ae 


arnt 
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tees dace say 7 tiv Malet vowel. ‘sound. “Given genes 


a3 objects with the woe solide 2 the student wilL Visten: to" 


Level. As Given: ‘instruction in ciesae biick ¢ sound/- 


eon correspondence of the vowels and consonan anes ie 


vnants when read ‘in a “meaningful context. Given five egrets 


_ sentences, 


each- with ha ‘nlosing!word and list. ‘of ‘five words, 


children Weel, De 


the sentence end writ 


oo Level Bt 


Given: “a. moun, verb, and an, adjective. aha 


eee learner will be. sable: to. write’ a. simple sentence with 


“fp et 


“each word. 


I ~the~student it" “wiTT be “abTe™ 66 Wr te” a. ca 


ee the native. Tanguage, at. least. five ‘Lines; using” 


abet a “Lbrary’ book, “recalling: the author, title, rin Gea 


\ 


—S in. “sequence. - 
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‘and; Lower: ¢ case. manuscript vowel dnd. told 
us yf the Jetter,' child: will: -be.able. to/name: 
hings that: ‘begin. with, the: same sound. 


old up. chart. (or worksheet). 
‘Tell. : , | 


-rasnt ‘ep sho objects 
“initial sound. 
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ftér listening to the. tory, children 
retell the«story: in’ “order,” 
cted. as: he did? 


Ae TeuaEe Developm 
@ Scene The: Rescue roe: the” 


iven*an-involyed-action-picture™and-a-discx ston, the => 
1 will orally. :answer. the following question:... 4Qué 


‘ha pasado? and. describe. the. activities Bic aa etl oe ‘to 
‘the: action: in’ ‘the’ sPACtUTR SE ye . 


Display ‘the: picture: “Encourage then. to. ‘study the 
picture for: important clues?) 

‘Ask. the: group. to enumerate as 
they: seein ‘the. picture. | 
oral. answer. 
kv the group: to- describ 
happening.” -Volunteers. may: describe the actions © 
_ preferably. in sentences. {Qué esta’ ipasando?. 
» vAsk-the:.children to. describe what has happened.’ 

's teers will ‘describe ‘the. ‘actions~ that. ‘took, place; before: 
the: ‘picture was: taken. éQuée: ha pasado? 2Que: le. ha.” 
“pasado al | : a oie 
After “the-oraF Wiscussiony Write” the~ “names Of" the” nz 
characters, and assign ‘the. children: to complete. and 
/ answer. the question Que’. le. ha. ‘pasado al. 


“ghany of ‘the objects tha 
Each child may volunteer an 


- Figure: g0 


ary ‘book. The third level’ 
“an-oral—report-about-a- 


Have ‘children check ‘out: 
n ned day’ 
Vil is i ete eed | 


Nat ve Language Sp 
- = eg ~ i at “ ag 


yr? 


The. development of-writing skills for the 


ching; Siilagual dnecius 


dramatizations;. =.” 
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* Program| was wtitten si 


0. transfer m 


* (oymonas, 1964: 4:09). 
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1965: 13); 


‘is placed into structural pattern, it is rapidly forgotten. 
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3 "Language * learning } means acquiring the ability 


"to ask and answer questions, to make statements, and to pro- 


duce. authentic forms by native speakers.' (Fihnochiaro, 


- 


’ 
s 


' 4. Emphasis is made in teaching structures instead’ 
of grammatical rules: ss 
Native speakers are not conscious of each 
.sound or word they say or df the séquence of the 
sounds or words. They are conscious primarily of° 
the ideas or thought they are trying to convey. ' 
(Finnochiaro, 1965:11). : 


"5, “Teaching language ‘through epeceh is more ' 
efiictent than teaching through writing.” (Wilson, 1969:6). 
The development of vocabulary seemed. to be limited 


by the repetition found in many language programs. By 


-opganilzing- the» sequence; ‘different’ groups: of words have been ~~ 


oe 


used at each grade level, thus extending and developing a 


‘ * 


wider vocabulary. Language hayolnee four. basic processes: 
ordering, substitution, deieeron Gad expansion. By using 
different vocabular¥ words reinforcement of structures has’ 
been made without being repetitious. ''The most ‘basic thing 
that can be sa@id-about human memory is that unless: detail 

" 


(Bruncr, 1960:24). . 


: ; : ’ 
The develapment of :reading in ythe second language 


“brought about the following considerations. The English and 


Spanish languages contain almost al} the same letters but. 


different sound systems. The teaching of reading to the 


’ . : . : ° ~S 
‘ative’ speakers of each language has been developed as two 
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different methods. Since the second language learner stil] 


Lin] 


had .a limited command of the second language, the teaching 


in the reading and taught, through techniques of role Play- 
ing, Pantomiming, and the' use of Pictures, 

The sal lessons were taught completely in the 
second language. | After the students had learned the oral 

; v 

dually, on flash cards, . We began by introduc ing founs, 
matching to the pictures, if necessary, for understanding, 
Each word was modeled for the correct Pronunciation. The 
Cards were Covered so as to show one Syllable at a time, 
Bch Syllable was Pronounced ag jt reippeared, flash card 


kanes were Played to insure familiarity with Pronunciation 
dices 
138 
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and understanding of words. ‘The pocket chart was used to 
organize words into ‘sentences.. Each learner was asked to 
read one or more sentences from the pocket, chart’, Each 


; a ; 
learner. was asked questions in such a way that the learner 


could answer from the structures found in ‘the text or “a hie. 
own .vocdbulary. Each child was given the opportunity to : 
read individually the complete text of:the story to test his 
, peor ince sence and comprehension. This process was ‘repeated 
with a "variety of stories as it was deenied to provide 
experiences and success to the second language learner. 
The process of writing followed at the next level. 
The chitfren were then taught the ae letters 
through the use of oral drills. _ Once they knew the names 
“of the letters they were able to start writing oad ii-enal. 
drills using pictures. If the learner did not»know how to 
spell a word, it would be spelled orally for him, As this” 
continued, the drills were developed into simple sentences. 
Vocabulary words are then introduced, accompanied 
by pictures. The students, were asked to make up oral 
sentences as a group. Individually, each learner copied 
the five vocabulary words from the bound and wrote a simple. 
sentence with each word, i.c., "Esta es una ‘manzana" and 
"La manzana es roja." 
After two or three weeks the students became profi- 
cient in writing simple sentences. The vocabulary was then 
increased, The students would again make up the oral 


sentences while the teacher would write on the board in a 
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“scrambled ‘order all of these words. ‘Individually, the 


students were: to rere and write sentences | given the 


vocabulary and bee This activity. was limited to five 


sentences for three or ee weeks and later increased gb ton 


sentences. ; ’ . ~~ 


After iictethas vacatian the students were. intro- 
duced to answering questions about a picture. “Rive ques- , 
tions were first written on the board. ° The students were 
then asked to give oral answers. The’ vocabulary words 


necessary were then written on the board. Individually, the 


students copied the,questions, wrote a answers, and 


added five additional sentences with the use of added 


vocabulary, also written ‘on the board. As cine went on wea 


uA 


~-“students” became more adept” and were able to do ten ‘questions oa 


and answers--writing more sentences from the serambied 


.vocabulary words. . ; . 
¥ ° : 


In May the students were ifitroduced to dictation. — 
The teacher would dictate a paragraph while the students 


wrote. If a student did not know a word, it would be 


“Written, temporarily, on the board. As the students became 


more adept at spelling the teacher would no longer write the 


easiest words like "esta" or "con." Gradually the students 
would depend less on the teacher's help and learn their own ' 
spelling. . 

A certain spontaneity was noticed in a few Sceond 


language students that exceeded the daily lessons. It was 


,this spontancous speech that was later considered by one 


| 
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teachers as the next level of devel lopment after listening, 


AWA 


speaking, reading, and writing. “It.wa diffi cult to under - 


‘stand what made the students want to draw from their own 


backgrounds and put together new Statements. Whenever it 


occurred, the students .were encouraged by the teachers. 
It was considered that oral practice with peers in 


the. second language might stimulate this process. The 


_teachers then began to think of Situations within the class- 


| room that could be set up to. provide for the use of the 


second engages In the,first grade, pictures and charts 


were brought to the small groups, and in an unséructured 


manner the. children were encouraged to say something about 


the pictures such as cl name of an obyect, the golors, or: 


the number of times.it was "present. hc btove was also set up 


in one of the classrooms where only the second language was 
spoken. A native speaker was ma de the storekeeper and was 
instructed only to use his native language. When the second’ 
language students came to the store they could use a 
beginning dialogue they had learned or make up something on 
their own™ . . . 
Another such Situation found in a Stasecoon oe a 
restaurant where ti’ menu was written An the second language 


and where the waiter or waitress. could speak only in the 


‘second language. The learners would come to this area and 


use a beginning dialogue or make up a conversation to use 


with the waiter or waitress. At a pOre advanced grade these 


unstructured situations were carfied over into the social 
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studies areas by presenting pictures or charts in the second 
language period that concerned a subject learned in the 
native language period. The learners were then requested to 
make up a phrase or sentence about the paCeunes “The students 
found themselves’ encouraged and motivated by their,own 


success and were very énthusiastic about participating in 


these sctivitine: 


Grade Level Goals 


* 


Sat 


Readiness--kindergarten. Extensive listening activities in 


the second language ‘were stressed. The adoption of a Hew : 
we . : |. 
sound system required the use of many listening activities. 


Exposure to the new sound system was made through listehing 


oe ‘Stories, -songs,--and ‘finger plays ‘by’ the- teacher or: ‘through 


the use of mechanical equipment. . Methods’ for much of the 
structured, language lesson involved the listening to clear 
pronunciation models by the teacher and the instructional 
aide. Some of this exposure to the second language was 
acquired outside the structured language period. Mixed 

group activities such as physical education, art, and music- * 
lent themsélves to the use of the second language. Languages 
were alternated Py day or week, but not within the “Same | 


lesson. Since these mixed group “Activities involved a whole 


group response, learning would take place through visual as 
‘well as aural clues and through the imitation of, the other’ 


* children. By grouping the children in pairs, one English 


speaking child with one Spanish speaking child, one child 


&. 
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ef coujd help the other child if he did not understand how to 


255 through the activity. The mixed group activities 


often lent |themselves to reinforcement of structured lan- 


guage objectives in a nonstructured Situation when the 


teacher recalled previously learned words or structtires. 
Speaking the second language followed listening. 
As. the child's listening ability became more refined, his 


ability to repeat clearly and accurately also improved. 


Therefore, it was very important’ that the person who served 


as the language model be accurate and native in pronuncia- | 


tion. Using a’ pattern of directional gestures such as those 


‘found in the Oral Language Program by Southwest Regional | 


Laboratories, the teacher was apie to maintain the | use of 


_ the second language throughout the lesson, and not resort 


to the use of the child's native language. It was 
considered by the teachers that the extensive use of the | 
second language during the lesson would promote more rapid 
acquisition without confusion. The vocabulary was struc- 
tured and limited and always presented in relation to the 
actual object (i.e., paper, pencil, apple) or the pantomimed 
action it represented. 

The development of the second 


t * 
language continued with the 1}stening and speaking skills 


evel I--first grade. 


at Level I. This development proceeded to review and expand 
the readiness program with added vocabulary and situations 


for spontancous specch. Development of the secend language 
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in the field of cognitive development was begun here. Ona 
limited basis, certain science and. math lessons were added 
to the second language programs. Using concepts already > 
familiar to the child in his native language, the second 
language lessons were oot. puenced as translations. The 
concepts were reinforced by a different activity, The 
activities promoted the ch4id's thinking as well as verbali- 
zation in ‘the second language. Exclusive use of the second 
“Language was imperative during these lessons. 


a 


Level II--second grade. Level II involved the continual 
refinement and enlargement of the audio-limgual program 


from readiness and Level I. The sentence ‘structures and 


_...the.. vocabulary became: more--complex but continued: to: bees "on 


sequenced and reinforcing of past \structures. Exclusive 
use of the second language continued to be important. 
Spontaneous verbalizations continued to be encouraged, 
The areas for vocabulary expansion included parts of the 
body, clothing, home furniture, and food. 

The concept and cognitive development continued 
developing by incorporating one weekly unit a month in the 
science or math curriculum. The language of the lessons 
was alternated by day using the preview- review method 
(see Concept Develoument Strand).- Basic imtroduction to 
each concept was done in the native language. Reinforcement 
lessons with different activitics.were. dome in the second 


language. A language lesson was taught to emphasyze 
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‘vocabulary in the concept area as well. . 


Introduction to second language. reading was begun. in’ 


the second half of this grade level. Reading is based on oo, 


the oral development of the learner. A highly structured 


x 


reading program entwined with an oral program has been 
developed to insure comprehension and success. 

Any writing done at this level was done with indivi - 
dufal words the student had already learned to understand, 


say, and read. 


Level III--third grade. Continued maintenance and expansion 


of the audio-lingual program was considered necessary to 


broaden the oral base and vocabulary of the second language 


... learner....More. spontaneous ..language. experiences- were-impor- © 9 = -~ 


tant at this level. 
" The second language concept areas were increased to 
one week, of math and one week of science per month. 

Reading was developed so as to use the State adopted 
reading series for the English as a second language students 
and the reatli tg series developed by the Curriculum 
Development Cahier in Dade County, ‘Florida, for the Spanish’ 
as a second langhage stutients. Comprehension was stressed 
more heavily. , 

Written language was encouraged by a variety of 
activitics: Language experience stories became a means of 
expressing spontaneity: The emphasis was on communication, 


and not accuracy, 


Duration of Unit: 


Subject: 


Title: 


“OBJECTIVES = . 
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£, le Lessons 


s 


NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
: LESSON , PLAN 


7 is 
Kindergarten  _ 


Grade Level: 


a Second Languages 


MATERIAL 


balloon 
button 
marble | 
crayon 


>> >> 


Pa 


~omooThe English. speaking -kindergarten-students-will- be able*to “"""" 


2 ai . 8 
at a 


of 


ask: "ZQué es?" and answer "Es un/una , 


4 


PROCEDURE 
1. Placing a balloon in front of you, Say: "Un globo." 
2, Repeat using the marble, the button, and the crayon, 
3. Model and have the pupils echo, "Es un globo." 
4. Repeat step 3 substituting. the marble, the button, 


and the crayon. 
5. Hold up a button and ask! “ZQue’ es?" 
6. Pupils answer, in a group: ."Es un boton." 
7 Continue this activity, alternating- the objects and 
the pictures so that each type of question is answered 
by several pupils. 
Figure 11 
Spanish As a-Second Language, 


Speaking--Kindergarten 
Level .-: 
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- Subject: 
‘Title: 


, Duration of Unit: 


, Grade: Level: 7 First _ = 


© MATERIAL © ~ 


Puppets 


“NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM : 


LESSON PLAN: 


Apples 


... Grayons ...... . Oranges. .. 
- Balls | Boxes : oe 
. Pencils | Books - : : 


OBJECTIVES — 


oF 


The: English spe king first grade students will be able to 


= Me Que’ 4q eres?" and answer: - 


ms 


ae oe 


‘PROCEDURE 


Vocabulary should already be familiar to children. 
previous lessons children have’ been PPeugne to say "Yo 


quiero un/una 
Teacher models 
Puppet Pepe a 
Puppet Rosa a 
Repeat. 
Teacher models. 
' "SQué quieres? 


' + 
3 ° 
i ‘ 


with puppe puppets. 
sks: '"éQue’ quieres?" 
nswers: "YO quiero un/una_ 


_'Yo quiero un/una oo 


' 


oa ; 
. F . 
ete > 
Pa 


on 


Children: teped't .' 


Initiate, a chai 


n diarosués . 
Figure 12 


~ 
Spanish As a Second Language, 
Speaking--Level I ‘ 
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Duration af. Unit: .~ 
oe, Grade. 


, Subject: _ Speaking - foe 
‘Title: 


_MATERIAL 


NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM: ©’ 
: | LESSON PLAN.) .) 4%. 


Level: ,.. Second: © ie - - 
ae ae Coir ae ——= nme — — 


.__Spanish As a.Second Language _ 


| : . a 
Puppet Joe . . ws se 6 . 
Picture of a school, playground, and. a home. « _ 


, | Séparate pictures of a boy and girl playing. 


OBJECTIVES 


_‘Theé English speaking second grade’ students will be able to ° 
“ask: -"éDonde juega Maria?" and answer: "E1/Ella juega 
en la escuela, casa o patio." ., 


fet ate tas Soma 


PROCEDURE 
a, . 


. = 


‘Place the pictures of.'a school, a home, and a play~ 


ground soma distance ‘dpart on the chalk rail. 

Give a’student a picture of a girl playing at school 

and have Steve stand by, the, picture of the school. 

Put .on Puppet Joe. " ‘ 

Stand near Steve and ask Puppet Joe: "gDénde juega 
Maria?" 


Puppet Joe looks at the picture of the school and the 
- picture Maria is holding and answers: . "El juega en 


da escuela." Lo 


Have the pupils echo and answer: "El juega en la.- 


escuela." | : ‘ . ae ; 
Repeat steps 1-6 with two other -students substituting 


*. "casa"'.and "patio" for "escuela." 


- ,Call another pupil up front and have him stand by the 


picture of the home. . 
Ask another child: '"&Ddnde juega Juan?"— 
The first student responds: "Juan jucga en la. casa," 


Figure 13 
Spanish As a Second Language, 


Speaking--Level IT 
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“NESTOR - BILINGUAL. BROGRAM - EP Fe ag re 
| _ LESSON PLAN: Pe ge 


oo. “Grade Lever: | “Third oe 7 sie a 


. “MATERIALS, 


Pictures: of the ; following: a glass of water anda cup of. ws ak 
Hee ‘coffee.* ies ae aS ER eg a eee ea See 
‘eS _ Two" puppets. : <7 ae _ 


vee ‘onsecrives | eS i) 
e. The English speaking ‘chird grade students will be she: 


= oe 


Sine paps mate 


PROCEDURE, 


Teacher asks ‘one. puppet: “WiQuieres cafeen : a 


to ask: _" Quieres agua? éQuieres café?" and answer: 
"No gracias. Sf Por. C1: seal REAL RO Sc OE, Ae 


é 


a ay yght er: Y rr Os : e HP 
" 


yubpet answers: “No gracias." 


Model and have students echo: "No gracias." ' 


Have puppet ask students: "éQuferes café?" 
Signal the group to answer: "No gracias,."' 
Ask students individually. 
Initiate chain dialogue. 


is 


Teacher asks the, Other puppet: “"eQuierés agua?" 


Puppet : answers: "Sf por favor." : 


Model ‘and.have pupils echo: "sf por favor." | 
Have puppet ask students: "éQuieres agua?" 
Repeat steps 5 and 6. . 


Figure 14 


- Spanish As a Second Language, Elks 
Speaking--Level., 11I . ; a 


‘» Stratey ies “for. Second 


Lom 


ca.) 


oy ae 


i g A ‘team. teaching situation yas" uséd as ‘the 


ding high quality mogera: “Two, ‘teachers ' 


“were used ‘at each grade: lever, one ‘monolingual English 


speaker and. one native Span 


| speaking bilingua?” teacher., 


Each: teacher, Provided the: best ‘language model available, and . 


¢! 


each functioned as-a monoFinguat. A team teaching Situation 


‘ 


is hprovided: mult ipie «advantages for, .bilingual edudat tort noth 


Q. 
ERIC .... 


identity. each. language: with: a: ‘separate Bersonrwhich’ helped” 


ance’ ‘of one ‘bilifgual instructional ‘aide during the second 


» teachers! “répresented equal authority figures, thus® advancing 


equal status. for both rangufiges. Since each: Language was 


|. -Tepresented PY a-separate dndividual , the children would ; 


to ‘eliminate Janguage confusion . eS 
2 ‘ : 


_ 5h: 


a SS = 


me Biningual instructional aides. bach teachtr had the assist~ 


é 


sit 


“ language period of” instruction. “puring: this period it was 


necessary to divide the. students into ‘small groups: of no 


. More. than ten. Instructional aides improved the program by 


Vy . 
assisting with the» presentation. ‘of learning activities, By 


taking ‘part in small group instruction, the instrictional . 


aide improved. ane opportunity for immediate ‘reinforceme t, 


thus ‘more effectively teaching the second Tanguage: lear 


With, a system of rotation, short _lessons, and the use of 


audio - visual equipment, ‘the’ teacher and the. aide | were able 


ws 


to make the second Re a périod’ very effective. 


“Small areas were: ‘designed within 


~ duled part . of each china" 's dey in ‘some classrooms. or a free. 


“Sedich- classroom where the’ students could “go and thke| part ins 


oe second language activity. These activities were a. ‘sche-. 


time. activity” in other. classrooms. “Some of these activities 


o included. games, pre- recorded. stories, ‘ereatig. writing - 


“centers, art centers conducted in the second danguaee? by a. 


volunteer, , and cross- age tutorss ty oa 


"Storytelling. Daily: ‘storytelling allowed the learners, to 


lis ‘ten and expérience a’ new sound ‘system. , It gave: the 


are unique to ake, second language. Picture. books were used 


“to ‘convey meaning through visual context. clues as well as. 


7 &" : . ; 2 
experience with the. second: language. om : 


ipment. Tape -récorders and’ Language Masters 


Listening for. familiar’ ‘words. ‘in. ‘such a way. as “to. ‘expand’ his 


a “opportunity. for immediate 


“necessary. “corrections.” ‘With Small” ‘group, tne. lessons. were 


completed. in fifteen minutes or: less cand. ‘repeated so. as sto 


“Bait Oral | Language Program. (Reeback, 1970). for ‘the. 


Span ish’ second. Lariguage prograin. They were considered 


effective an the” development Of both second Janguages. Pde 


see 


en EEE EET nn 2 pores SEREFETTS 


To" model ‘is. to “make a “sound that the’ learner will 


i pepeat exactly as in an “echo.” ‘In. each. lesson, as the model" 


¢ td 


a stricture, was. necessary, the. learner. 


/ was .requi: red to listen first and ‘then echo.” In. modeling, 


the fo 110 wi ing ‘points are important: Ree “to. precede. ‘the 


i ede with at eigiet stich ¢ as the faising of ‘the palm, which, 


*. ri 


pkey 3 : 
ee Ms 


arned. to. ssseeu the! guestlag before | he was: able. to: ask it 


oe “iising. ‘tho: puppets, a ‘simple ‘dialogue was “nodele’ 


by: the : teacher, ‘for r example: Qué tienes?" yo, tengo una - 


“3. Then one puppet asked one learner, ' '2Qué tienes?" 


oT “The ‘learner. answered with, ,the ‘familiar Statements” . 


"Yo tengo. ‘una. naranja.! We ae ‘he could 3 not, ‘the: ‘other Puppet 


a 


& Ss “After ‘the ‘learner answered, ‘the teacher pointed -- 


| to, self and ‘Said: “prepintane." co ee on Y a aa 


ae “TE: ‘the earner, did not answer or “said. something | 


ey. were’ "cued with Pade 


ie 


second. language lesson. 


© reinforced the teacher has. acknowledged the worth of the: 


Q 
ERI 
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Correction’ of eri. Pupils will make errors’ Y during the 


partially correct and the. learner 1 “may, heed more: than’ one 


* 


“opportunity: ‘to. correct his error: Wo k on. ‘only one Fiobige 


at a tine. ‘When ‘the pupil has made sé veral errors, céncen- 


trate, on the error that is ‘the. stated, objective. of: that. 


“particular lesson. be fs Cy : oe. 


If. the learner: is t beginning his _Fesponse. incorrectly, 


ee os 


the: teacher ‘can ‘sometimes get him on, the right track before 


cows he chas had’ a chance to practice. his m istake by. quickly ineer 


jecting the: right: word: ~Blocking’ a” ‘response in. ‘this way” 


a 


J can only be done when the pups feel secure enough in: the 


- Be 


lesson situation. . 
Make no negative reactions to an error, but become 


: ‘ ; a Ve. % 7. 
a 


Time Periods” in Second: 


~ banguage . 


ues The kindergarten spent ‘twenty minutes daily 


a second language instruction: the Spanish: “speakers: in- 


“in ‘spanish’ as. a ‘sétond. language classes. - The kindergarten 


Spent: additional ‘time in. a mixed. group where ‘the. “Languages 


e. The: fi rst’ grade, had’ ‘scheduled . thirty minutes~a 


ee 


. day for second 1 language instruction. In addition to this, 


and physical. education. Approximately, one” Y fivecday aay 


a Bt 2 : a : ee : 
; : or 


The: third. grade: spent seventy. minutes. aainy- “ins 


“Second language instruction, which was divided into ofal, 


"Teading, and writing instraétion. “An: ‘additional fifty 


physical 7, 


tion “and” ‘wusic “Where” the “Tanguage of ‘instruc ion: was 


ae minutes” was “spent daily in. opening. exercises, 


alter ted by day. feleben And tsistten was- conducted int the 


cas group. 


One ‘unit was ‘taught in Spanish, ‘the ‘other was, taught in - 
English. The preview- review method’ of instruction was cused. 
> Fifty: percent of math instruction was. also’ conducted . in ‘the: 


: mixed ‘group. Languages werg altérnated by the week for. two 


involves: certain 'p ychological. processes. 
‘such. as discriminating. the -element$ or. properties . 
-of-objects or events. These discriminations. ‘an 
-also.be. -assessed-on: -the. -basis-o£- ‘logical- form; ~ ; 
‘Televance, level: of abstraction. and. appropriateness. 
“. to the’ logical | Gestalt of" ‘the. task:’o of Producing. ore 
discovering. a’ scan soa = gos iy 


eye and Taba show a  siguifican relationship t between 


ficiuad: conceptiialization ine 


. 


qivenatye and. verbalization to. 


a 


both ‘languages. An. interference Of languages, can produce. 


an adverse: effect, ‘on. ‘intellectual development, but" a 


“coordinate balance hecieen. languages is: seen ‘to. inérease” 


x 


n frergrnees heen peerage erie meieseyy 


Ea EE ore reg ees yeep as See ere eee ise 


“the level of eognitive processes. 


“Gengen, i962} 


; The bilingual Program at Nestor School was. “impie~ 


a and two. first grade. cla “ 
_ the bas aspects” ‘of the model. had been thought out pe oes . 
“the inception ‘of the program, x -g-, the. team tea ching = tes 


approach. with ‘two cultural “ane linguistic models , and the 


‘the: United | states. ‘As. ‘a result of this Anvestigation it was 


, though... 


“The important’ factor 


Language’ is. cipiatany ose, 
a is that’ this type of interference of: languages: creates many: 


“learning problems. “Evan when the. mative language | is almost’ 
totally- ost sand. the: student: apparently’ ‘speaks: ‘only English, 


al interference. that was. experienced sin’ ‘the: early | 

‘stage 0 of lan nguage development » ‘set ‘the’ stage for later 

‘Tetardation ‘of English development. We are. familiar with 
a 


2 


@ 
o 
Kh 
ons 


~Sethany statistics: that support this fact. in the. 


the ‘extension oe this bicultural: ‘aspect of the: ‘mode? Spa 


“cultural / ‘Awareness. Section) . “Suffice: it ‘to. say that, withoyt 


“the | basic acceptance of, both Languages and cultures on. an 2 ee 


equal basis,’ cultiiral- awareness cannot even be developed, ° 


pe SRE TEST Seema omecd 


fees identi Westen ET 


“The staek. then began. asking, ‘the questions: “How is. 


"dao rainate ‘bilingualism developed? What patterns are’ scon= rad 


Environmentally,the team: 


ts. development? 
| teaching approach with separate classrooms. and, two. ‘distinct. 
‘Linguistic models gave. the. students the. opportunities to. 


“keep | the languages distinct, ‘and. separate. From then on all i 


‘in-service training and observation ‘by the coordinator 


west ota AAG eer taeneinon nomena cas att amen 


A areas “such as math, science 


othe 3 


A ee 


" coordinate bilingualism. Individuals: who have ‘achieved a 


that language not: ‘solely as ‘a language, but. in: all curricu- 


, and social studies, SO ‘that: 


a oe itis. ba ve developed via ‘that language as well as 
abi Li 


ity to use the terminology. in: all pees areas. It 


¥ 


enigiseee allowed. students. to remain: ‘in mixed Broups. | 
. wt = ree "we “+ re - 
vee not “mixing, jHanguages\ (see, Figure 18): 


ak pce — 


grate erevels. msi, 


ee of eens course happened ‘to ‘have. been the’ coordiriator oft 


pro gran ian she was. ee able to" " integrate some-of ‘the * 
yi : 


split. 
mixed: g1 


La | 
Law] * 


program (see In-Service and Staff Development section, 
Chapter 3). 7 ry " 

The preceding section has been a description of ‘the 
process that shaped the ‘concept development strand. “The 
following section will present a composite model that has 
evolved for this strand. ° 

Strateg{és and approaches for achieving the concept 
development objectives are: 

: 1. Team teaching With two separate classrooms and 

.teachers to reflect distinct linguistic and cultural environ- 
Mments and models, This supports the concept of minimal 


* 


language interference and the promotion of equal language 


a : « 


AREER a ane ak i pti, leading ae eteeeee! 3 : 8 


: “2, Lesson presentations in which the content areas 
oy, ’ ‘ 


of the curriculum as described above are initiated and con- 

tinuously «developed in the native language of the child. = 

The major objectives of this strand, though, are to graffu- 
ally and inéreasing ly develop concepts in the second 
language from the beginning Levels. 

a. At the readiness stage this would only 
involves reinforcement second language activities 
referring to concepts presented in the native language. 

b. At the first level the Preview-Review Model, 
as developed by Serafina Krear (1970), would be used on 
a limited basis throuphout the year, for only some 

.units of study, in the areas of math and seiénéc. These 


“.units would increase by the second level, = In the 
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Pfeview-Review Model the languages | are alternated by day 
or week and the children are placed in mixed groups. 


& 5 
The concept is previewed in the native language, the 


‘lesson is in the language of the day “for thé mixed’ 


group, and then the concept is reviewed as a second 


language. The model is presented in graphic: form 


c. The progressivé objective is that by the 


a 
third “and fourth levels all of the science oer math 


would be learned. in a mixed group: situation with the 


languages alternated .by week, whereas in the. beginning 


levels the alternation -was by day. 


’ d. The social studies area ‘is still limited in 


= 


-the second .language-aspect- by the intermediate levels. © 

. ‘ : 
‘ Some units. are still introduced in the native language 
t 


group and reinforced’in the second language. 


PrevinueRevian Model 
Level ] 
Limited units in science, using this model about twice 
monthly for a two- or three-day period. 
Level 2 


More units in science and math for periods of about a 


All science lessohs. 
Math: in the native language, on the second and third 


weeks of the month and in the second languape, using the 


16600 ¢ 
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# . .. model ‘on the first and fourth week of the month. 
' Level 4 F — : . ’ 
ALI science: “model alternated by week. . : 


All math: model ‘alternated by week. 


7 Social studies units bi-monthly: alternated by week or | 
day, depending on student second language development. 
Levels 5 and 6 , 
All science: language alternated by week. a 
Al math: language alternated by week. 
‘All social studies: language alternated by week. 
; ‘By the intermediate levels the "preview" is often 
not necessary for most students who have been in the program 
meron veveu veie See ee = 
Another Strategy and approach for achieving the 
concept development objectives is the inquiry .and process 
approach in which learning takes place inductively, and the 
learning of bacie cognitive skills to deal with information 
‘rather. than. merely recalling it: 
+ "The quantity and quality’ of the concepts and 
, ideas an individual can use seem to depond on the 
‘quantity and quality of Stimulation he has. had, 


plus the amount @&f effort he has put into active 
thinking. In other words, the effectiveness with 
Which. an individual thinks depends larpely on the 

kind of "thinking experiences" he has had, Unguided, 
these experiences may or may jot result in productive 
models of thought. ‘The task of instruction is to 
provide’ systematic training in thinking and to help ( 
students acquire Cognitive skills that are necessary 

for ‘thinking autonomously and productively.  (Vetcher, 
1975:1). —— 


a 


These approaches include the Taba Teaching Strategios for 
Poveloping Critheal Thinking. These Stratopios include: 
Qo. a 
ENC 
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1. Concept, development task, where concepts are 


_ formed, clarified, and extended as students respond to 
questions that require them to: (a) enumerate items related 
‘to an idea from data or experience, (b) find and identify a 


variety of basis for grouping items that are similar in some 
4 


- Yrespect or re lated an. some way, (<) label the groups accord- 
ing to the bases — grouping, and (d) subeane other” items 


under those labels an to subsume labels under labels by 


relative inclusiveness’. 


= "Inter retation of data task.. The behaviors 


involved ‘in the interpretation of data task are: (a) get 
out ue data that have been ‘Studied or observed in 
smn eS LOT 5 ae film;: on:-axperinent: or a research project; « 
(db) ask students to look for cause/effect relationships 
among the data and to support their statements or inferences 
_ by giving. evidence or explanations; (c) ask students to 
extend and support, prior causes and/on subsequent effects 
' of inferences they have made; and (d) ask students to arrive 
at conclusions and generalizations from the explanations 
thoy have given, 


3. Application of generalization t task Which includes 


the following: (a) ask students to make a prediction, 
"What would happen if . 2. 2": (b) explain or surpport 
predictions and identify conditions that would be necessary 
to make the prediction plausible; (e) extend and recycle the 
preceding steps except by building upon one of the extended 


prodictions; and (4) ask students to draw conclusions and 
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B ' - : 
verify or modify the initial generagization. 


4. Exploration of feelings task requires students 


to: fay enumerate data from a story, a real or a fictional 
event) etc.; (b) make inferences about the feelings of the 
characters in the story, people in the event, etc.; 

(c) explain why the characters in the story or the people in 
the evGne might feel as they do; (d) relate experiences they 
have had in which either the circumstances or the feelings 
were similar; (e) describe how they felt; (f) explore reasons 
they felt as they did; and (g) students compare their feel- 
ings with the feelings of other people in a smd ax situa- 


tion. 


"Science, A Process Approach" CG 


levels for developing such skills as: (1) observing, 
(2) measuring, and (3) using numbers. 

The above approaches lend themselves toa learning 
environment in which students are able to develop conceptual- 
environment in which mixed groups of students are independent 
enough to allow for ‘Language and cultural interaction. 

The following sample objectives and activities wild 
be presented not only to demonstrate Sie cepateuies described 
previously, but also to provide a guide for other teachers 
to develop lessons within a concept development strand. The 


objectives and activities will be given for each grouping 


and learning situation. For example, in the Preview-Review 


Model each aspect is noted. The preview, the lesson, and 
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the review will each have objectives and activities. Also, 
sample reinforcement activities for native language lessons 
will be shown. The lessons will reflect all levels, from 
the oral readiness stages through thé literate stages. 


= 


oo. ..(Lesson Plans begin on the following page.) seve 
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Grade Level: 
Subject: _ Reinforcement Lesson: SSL __ 


Title: | 7 
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- NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
LESSON PLAN 


Duration of Unit: | -_ 7 _ etfs 


__Readiness 


Parts of 


B22 1) a 


MATERIAL 


Flannel figures of head, eyes, nose, and mouth 
Flannel board ; 


OBJECTIVES 


a 


The English speaking students will be able to orally ask 


the question "{Que’ es?" when pointing to the particular 
cow Part of the. body .and.orally..respond,—"Es. un/una lie "wee cane hens eh aia aac 


cabeza, ojo, nariz, boca" three out of four times. 


PROCEDURE . | , 


The students would have already had a lesson in the native 
language on Parts of the Body. 


pe) 


: ») re yo 
Spanish Second Language Reinforcement - 
. resent flannel Figures and say while presenting cach 
one: "Es ‘un/una cabeza, ojo, nariz, boca," 


2. Students repeat each statement. 

3. Teacher asks "Qué es?" while-pointing to a figure. 

4. Students respond "Es un/una’ cabeza, ojo, nariz, boca. 

5. Individual students are chosen to be teacher and ask’ 
the question "{Qué es?" ii , 

Follow- Uj 


. Teview of body parts--"cabeza," "ojos," "nariz," "boca't-- 
using same structures. ; 
Add new vocabulary: "orejas," “cejas," "pelo," 


Figure 16 


Spanish As a Second Language 
Reinforcement Lesson 


171 


‘ * 
6 


" Duration of Unit: 
- Grade Level: _ Readiness _ 


Subject: Reinforcement Lesson: 


157 


NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
LESSON PLAN 


_SSE-ESL_ 


Santa" _ 


Title: _ "Askin, : 


MATERIAL 
Santa Claus suit (hat, beard, red collar). made out_of 
crepe paper. . ~~ 
Paper and crayons for drawing: 
OBJECTIVES 


The students will be able to Say, in their second language 


eihetinne | VO AUG Oxia acces: see para-Navidad,"- and "I-want °~ 


aca iit 
_~ 4/an for Christmas." 


PROCEDURE 


1. Draw a picture of what the student requests for 
Christmas. 

2. Resource student (a native speaker) will write the 

name of the object and model and how to ask Santa ‘for 
it jn the second language. 

3. After being asked by Santa (a\native speaker) what he 

“ wants for Christmas, the studeNt is to respond accord- 

ing to the above objective. 


¥ 


Figure 17 


Second Language Reinforcemen 
oy 


179 
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NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM ; 
LESSON PLAN 


2 


Duration of Unit: 


Grade Level: _ Level I 


Subject: _‘Native Language-and Reinforcement Lesson 


Title: _ Transportation Machines nee ae eee 


Chalk, paper, glue, magazines, and paint. 


OBJECTIVES 


The students will be able to give an example of a ( 
"transportation machine and tell whether it is a land, 


§ 


PROCEDURE d 


Native Language . 
I. Ask what transportation means. Have students give 


their ideas. Name or have a student name a transporta- 
tion machine. Define the word. . 

2. Have students list as many transportation machines as 
possible. Write them on the board. 

3. Ask students if they can think of ways’the machines 
they have listed are alike and different, and whether 
they can group them. 

4. Write machines in groups they suggest, asking the 
reason for the grouping. 


5. Label groups. ; ; 
6. Write a page in "Machine Book": ."Esta maquina nos 
transporta en -'" Have children cut out 


of a magazine a tranSportation, machine, paste it on : 


their page, and compl€te the phrase. 


Reinforcement Lesson: Second Language 

Tho students will be able to orally indentify a transporta- 
tion machine and ‘classify it according to whether it 
functions on land, in the sea, or in the air by pasting 
it on a mural divided into air, land, and sea. 


Figure 18 


Concept Developmont Strategy: Native 
Language and Reinforeement Lesson 


o.. 
ERIC 


NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM — 
/-°: LESSON PLAN 


Duration of Unit: 


Grade, evel: __ Level I 


Subje¢t: _Science: A Process Approach 


Title: Variations in Objects of the Same Size: Classif) 


__ing 
MATERIALS | 


Pictures of different kinds of birds 
Pictures of different cats 


OBJECTIVES - 


The students will be able to identify and name variations 


woolen AMO MN = the: b 1 rds an d= cats." (The ‘eri ter ton 4 i's t O° “varie” at the, ea aria eee 


least one variation for each.) 


PROCEDURE - ‘ r @ 


aati 


rr a is : 
1. Discuss size, shape, color, and other descriptive 
features of birds and cats, 
2. Ask: "Do all birds (cats) look alike?" 
"What things are different?" 


¢ Figure 19 
; a 
Preview -- Spanish for Spanish Speakers 


— 


$74 a . _ 
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NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
LESSON PLAN | ! 


Duration of Unit: ee 


eaten evel __Level 
Subject: __Sgience: _ \ Process 


Title: Variations in Objects of the Same Size: 


MATERTALS _ 4 - Se 
ee 4 2 Be 
Peanuts in shells a 


OBJECTIVES 
The students will be able to identify and hame variations 


among the peanuts. (The criterion is to name at least 


one Neriation.) ee ee ere 
ase aes . 
PROCEDURE © ‘ " y oa cea a ot 
1. Give each child 4 few peanuts, Ask: "Are they all. 
_ peanuts?" (Yes) "Are they all the same?" (No) 
. %.+ Discuss ways in which peanuts differ from one another. 
Call these differences "variations." Variations may 


r~ include size, width, length, shape, smoothness, shades ' 
of color, and number of nuts in the shell. ° : 

3. Tell’ children to make groups of their peanuts. Then 
let them tell what variation made them put particular 
peanuts in the group. 

%, Figure 20 
Lesson in English--Mixed Group. 
oh 


o ~ 61 


NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
_ LESSON PLAN 


Duration of Unit; 


Grade Level: 


. Subject: Science: A Process: Approach ——__ 


the Same Sizet . Classify 


‘* Title:” Variations in Objects of 
ee -'““ing = 


/ 


MATERIALS, | os - ! a . 
Crayons of different sizes and colors 


Two Bureeee 


and respond: ° "They are all red," (blue, ‘yellow, etc.) 
"They are all big," and "They are all little." 


‘ » , a ; 
PROCEDURE ¢ _ ; 
4 1. One puppet makes a group of large and small yellow 
;: crayons and asks: "What is the same?" The other .- 


puppet responds: ''They are all yellow." . 
2. Repeat, making a group of vari-colored large crayons. 
oo Puppet asks: "What is the.same?" The other puppet 
; responds: "They are all big." Sa 
3. Students continue dialogue. Some students Will make 
‘$roups. Others will answer the questions. Vary 
“ groups as to size and- color. . 


' Figure 21 


Review -- English for Spanish. 
Speakers 


b 


Sats will be. able_to.ask:... "What-is-‘the-same?!.« sm.gemmeau 


“ Co ee! | eo 


. NESTOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 


‘LESSON PLAN ~ 
Duration of Unit: 7 Fe 
Grade Level: “_ Level I ss 


“Title: Variations in Objects of the Same Size: Classifying 


“3 


MATERIALS - 


7. Potatoes 


OBMECTIVES +). | re oe 2 
. Folttowin ‘a’ discussion the ‘students will. be able to 7 
‘’ identify and state differences between .the potatoes 
cou nu, #nd characteristics common to all potatoes. 00. yew 
' } : / . 5 ue fe P ‘ e . 
PROCEDURE ; . Ye 
ls “Put all potatoes on the demonstration .table. 
: ‘2. Ask: \"How do these potatoes differ from,one 


another? and "What is thé same about all these 


_ potatoes?" , - ’ 
- 8 3. Vary questioning to elicit contept of likeness and ‘' 
differences. , 
Figure 22 
Preview--English for English 
, Speakers 
t 
’ 
a Py 
| W700 


ios F ' 
- 4 * Teas = 


oe 
oe A 


_ ™ ° = ot Po, ae ate ot 
eee . NESTOR ByLINGUAL PROGRAM. 
=“ EBSSON. PLAN 


e7 


Duration of Unit: 


Grade Level: 
Subject: 


Title: 


MATERIALS : = , ‘ | . - : é : : ‘ 
=. Biphe or more different’ spherical objects - ee. 
OBJECTIVES _ ‘ are ai 


i, 


identify and name at least. ...2. cc 


5. The students Will’ be able _ar : 
| ; Wiects and to name at’ least 


| one. varigtion among.thed 
‘leis aie _ ore Similarity, “ 


2 


} Placé all’ spheres on the veoheeesation table, = . 
(4. “Ask students: “Wha, is a sphera?" Explain for those 
. ‘who did not know:' #¥Are these all spheres?": "How do 


these spheres differ from one another?" and "How are 
they the same?" . 


3. Vary questioning, . ' 


Figure 23.0) 


e 


Lesson in Spanish--Mixed Group 


.. = | ike 


‘balisy 0 
; rent. 


oe i tee ay 
ot . Ve 
os 
a ga Scars ANS a eat eal igi cei 


The: stedenes willbe. ‘able ‘to™ ‘answer ‘orally one. ag. ‘the: . 
following quéstions:.  « 
" NéSon iguales?" 'y7 4. ¢: nsf son. igualeg." “BNO, ei ae 
. iguales.! a deca as Pio ics ae ee ee 
.-  "$Son diferentes?" ee et, son: diferentes." |" 
a, Seccukere yt 


eer Ae Ve x go 
“hy ‘Preset vocabulazy:. satel dh i inf he Ma, 
. Show two of the same-pictures, Estas’ son iguales." ° 
Show. two. different: pictures, "Estas ‘son’ diferentes." 
‘Model ‘with the. «puppet :. - ae 
“Teacher: ~ "gPepe, estas son iguales?" 
rT "st son-.iguales.". -. 
"EEStas, son diferentes?" *. Dee oe 
“ngt son diferentes’. "or "No son dife 
“Son. "iguates." a OO eat 


= 


Ask individual Students. 
Figure, 24 . ee a vk . we oa 


Plastic “Shapes 
Sand: 


=. One= ounce- contaimer- ar 
ee Bight” ounce ‘container’ iat 
“opyecrives 7 et EINES 


a The. ol aeae will ce able. t6: compare vouumes: OF the {> : 
VS Gnterions » of: two figures-where the - ‘volume of one is) ue: 
_/ .“eight' times the volume of: ‘the other. and.will.be able. to. 
ol" “orally: identify eytinder,. ‘gene, ‘pyramid, and; cube in, 
oe ois ee 3 a 


ee : 


2 “PROCEDURE ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
A ‘Set’ Lip: 1 geometric shapes, and aoe if anyone. ‘Khows : their. fee 
om names... Review names” of shapes. until. children are. c~ 
“familiar | with them... a 
by ‘Introduce. containers --ask. which one. as smaller and. — a 
“which-one is: larger... 
cs By Ask children to estimate “how. ‘many ‘of the mn 
ae _ tainers'will fit in»the larger one... 
a 1 Using ‘the sand,. measure out the. number of. times the. 
oi 


is 


—~-smaller- container will “fill” the” “larger. 
.. When. asked how.big the container is, a volunteer’ wit f° 
‘. ..be able to use the smaller. ‘container to determine the- 
_ ‘number of times the volume. of the smaller container 
will go -into* the- larger container.: 


Children. will ‘be ~able™ ‘to Sl geometric ‘shapes. i 
| a “Figure 25. Ae 
“Preview *~ Spanish for Spanish eR - toe as 
. . ea a a ne 
a . et i, 5 
: : a 


Plastic: shapes: “two cubes, “two Syren ae. ‘two. cylinders 
-and two, cones (cube. and pyramid shouldbe equal ine 
“height. ‘Base cylinder and cone. Should, ‘be oaual. ‘in’, ‘cate 
height.) as 
Sand or ayy enough to. use as” a. volume, measurement _ 


Sisrgshag Pitac nd age Ny sates eat eget cas eae tae, cag tee a 


ones te | 


“The ‘student. wid be able to. compare ‘the: volumes - se the’ ore 
interiors of two figures. in which the volume of ‘one is’ 
exactly three. times = Phemmo rune: of the: pe. a 


e SA ‘ 
. | 


~~ PROCEDURE ee ee 2 re 


aly ‘ Set. _up two ‘stations cin: ‘the room: pies: pairs “oe chil-- 
one few o. dren..¢an. work. with a-plastic box and ‘pyramid container,’ ~~ 
seca 2.2 Tail: e€ach group that ‘they must find out which. of jthese -. 
ate tae two containers’ will hold-more, and how much-more* 33 
ae Give no other direction® unless.they have some Gittiecis,-) 
eee cae: In that case suggest. that a ‘menber of the group /.. 
 pé@r sand into the box. | a 
4,.:: When all. the children ‘have: done. this Pe ‘the following?’ 
ques ions: . "Is the. -volume..of.,.the..box..larger-. than—the—-— 
“volume of .the interior-of. the. pyramid?"\ "How much | Be 
. larger?" "Is one volume: twice: as large as the. other?" 
"Three: times’ as large as the other?" "Which conthiner. . 
cis- ‘three times as, large asthe other?" no ek 
3 Repeat” activity, with, _cone and. cylinder... : oBESCUSS. doen ions - 
“finding... a eee 
6. Pass. out paper, to. each chit. ‘and: ask: “How. many times 
. do we need“to “£ill the cone in order to fill-the- So 
: cylinder?" ““Which. of: these twé containers-has:the. |. 
' ‘Targer-volume?".” "slow, much — is the ‘cylinder ‘than - 
wr the. corie?"" =. -F*> . oo 
ee gL ae | ee a Figure. 26! a. a. 


- Lesson in English--Mixed Group 


one; <c 
lored water 


OBJECTIVES. 


atte. eee 
7 


Given- -the- ae items,” “chet “students® wit be abie~ tor eek 
oo those items in. English. and tell that this ee a 
“particular cube has. -&@ volume ~ three times’ as great. as Sere 
the pyramid apd: this particular. cylinder has” a wetome: 

vansee times: the: voluhe: ‘of. the. cone." - 


ad 


: ee eee ee : 3 


mee 


fe "This. is cpinger" deen: “This: is ‘a i ¢ytinder. 
vo “This: is avcone.""") Vo. “This-is-a cone... 
pope eo I aS is eg ‘pyramid. “ne eae re ‘UTHis” is: a pyramid. Caran 
- Ask: "What is thik?" They. ou with the. appropriate - 
- mame (i.e,, "It ik a pyramid.") .. a 
ee Ask; - Is this a ewer They give: the appropriate’ Sais Ba 
: - response.’ "Yes, ait bs. a “"No, it. isn't; ; ae 
oe: oe ee “ts eherpons tires times as large as 
PAS. the .cylinder?™ ‘Weeds “Etvis." 9° "Ts. the pyramid three. ae 
creda sowetimes- ~as~-Large~-as- the- cube? "Yes it~ aS UTS” BE 
cylinder three times. as: large as. Ene cone?" ."'No, “i 
isn' te etc. ; y ae 


ana : 3 
wrists e gt eae Ape IS 
5. 
Pa 
rT 
i 4 


ryfousty: snaliex ‘than the iatéy" 


Sutin 


~~ OBS 


» PROCEDURE | = 


arte 
them’ as is eee 
3. Asks | ntainers * res 
eee ‘the same...) .-): 
this by Pouring water... °° 


yp Megflon. in Spanish: -nixed crows ; 


: k ht @-previous. method. ‘of. 
Miing, the jar’ ts ‘us ing’ ‘one: of: ‘the. idéntical™ con-. 
tai 32! THE--NUMBER= -OF=GANS=+IS=THE=SAME=IN<EBAC 
-). Ask: "What is the. volume of the jar?! 

“The: children should ‘state the. result ‘in terms of ‘unit 


ther jar,. "slightly but: not: obviously 


ol smaller than: the first. Have some of. the children — 

Meu measure | the: volume. of: this..jar-in.terms-of' the-unit™ 

ss WOlumes.: Ask:,.."What is the. relationship’ between: the 
-...-WOlumes. of the ‘two. Jars? watch 1s? Ricci ae How much — 
. ne _-larger?" ae 7 ai saline ne 


teens pibiggias ewes Seine Di aces or Seat eas “Spa ean gece Ste tig eee asd me das Bde eet cre ee GE AP epinoets care ttc 


seep ey) pageprint epee nen eg pe eee proreces= 


Container. of colored:a 
‘One. Sonteiner;, one/qu 


The arlene will’ be able - to. ‘ask: “Nacudnites: Sebent ands 
answer "Caben .--. eee after. having miéasured the 
hil sae containe r Wing the ° ‘Smaller as. a unit, oan 


“procenune’ 


a 
. ‘ 


y But ‘the: liter container, an smaller container on the”: 
oo a kabDle.-- ™. a ee 
' 2: Lift the smaller container. Fall: with, water! “Say cS 
it NE St ees: “uno rir -_ a. 


Bu Repeat. and say: "Este es uno mas. a ae 
ooo As”, Fill “again and model: "ECudntos . Caben?"? students ee 
ou Tepeat. wt... ; . | oe 


a Se, Suggest numbers "Zuno?t "tres?" Nécuatro?" ye ae 
86... Students will guess - Model:'. "Cabe uno." "Caben. 
eee CTS" ASK again: .-! '8Cudntos: caben?"" Repeat. “guesses. 

~onteedes--FOLLow.-through-and--fit1--container: rere re 
oy. 8. Repeat. question and answer. ~ fae 

9. “Initiate a chain dialogue---students¥should. ask each: 


eee other. and answer how. many" of the: smaller. ‘containers 
Sg Oa cos fill. ee eee : 


ree 29° 


: vee 3 Review -- Spanish oe English re 
: aes 3 . Speakers \ | ee Doe 
* ; Fy . ¥ 
é ne Ee ’ : 
. | 
bestia / weve S de eer Greta 2 wo aps pRBR SSS fay eet Hapa 
: ike 


pee ee 
Given a story of: th 
to read the story. 
- story. The : 
"a story’a 


hi atid-deintraniabe TIS Fee 


ErATA 


2 Native. Language Les 


[a 


OT: Six. fact -about’.the.flamingo-. 


After. reading the heat ha. idee wide ‘be eeie: 

to” answer. ‘questions. about the flamingo. which: the teacher’ 
on ‘asks. in Spanish. ; ee - 
Day,2:.--The’: students ° will ‘bet lable to: “ask” ‘and: answer. ‘ques= “ : 
7 ‘thons about the > flaningo-in’ complete ‘Sentences. Pee Ae 


The. teacher. aeKa questions. ‘such. age. 2 ee ee 
- Teacher: . MOBY. flamingo’ es un save?" 2 nd 
Pupil: "$f el! flamingo es .un.ave." 0... 
* Teacher: ULB flamingo come ‘tacos? ..°.". 
“Pupil: |.-"No, el flaminge come almejas.i" ie 
geal Poacher, "Ede. que’. color-es el - jorblattor 
soeernterneUPAL sncmorrsenie Ea. flaningoes- Hereotorabie Tojo" Oo” —+- 
fg voy "“"... rosa." bas 


“Day. 2: ~ 7 
whe. Read. the. ‘chart in unison. i Go ate eae? — ee aa ae 
students ask. each. Other: ‘questions: spe de iheoe aia 
> "&éDdnde: vive el. flamingo?" es ee, 
"EI flamingo vive en:Africa."” . 
_ MéQue’ ‘come el. flamingo?!" 


_ MBI flamingo. come: almejas. mS 


eee cags Higure’ ‘31 te a oo = 7 . te 


" Reinforcement, ‘Lesson--Spanish for 


English Speakers ee ees ne, 2 ee 


Given -information.on,early “Indian tribes* of-Mexico; the * 
advanced English. second ‘language students Will. be able. Aege 
»,to discuss. and write onthe subject... The beginning. 

- Students will be able.to construct single sentences on. 


= SPROCBDURB: 2 pee a 
1... Two groups: advanced .and: beginning. English second _ 
was hanguage: Students sys. nn Po gta ay 
2... The:.teacher-introduces-the five «Indian tribes-or © * >> 
ooo." cultures using the bulletin board display. {00.0000 0" 
3s The word culture is discussed with the advanced stu- ©.) 
2 founded 6) .5- 


dents and the story of how the: Aztecs 


~ + Tenochtitldn. <9 ge 
4. Beginning studefits will. construct, 
othe teacher, simple:sentences abou 
menthe.Olmecas...lived..nearthe..sea:! an ae 
>. Advanced. ‘students will draw a picture“and- write abou 
_ 91° the ‘story of .how:and why Tenochtitidn was founded.” * 
«6 Begin discussion of Aztecs, 


wth: 


the aidiof ke 


.. . Reinforcement Lesson:-English for’. 
fort he ytee '. «Spanish Speakers) =,  @ 


® * —. 


a OBJECTIVES = - 


Shown. various. times on nthe, ’d etionstrat fon. -eloek:. “the. 
es come will be able” to tell the. five- minute intervals 


= ee eee Ree 


veers a. 
* 


“Show: nine 6 ine (on, Re. demonstration: “clock: 
t SHaye: ‘students. count the minutes from one ‘fo: five and 
then count. ie fives... ae 
Have = 


Ore Gadante ee hee the dueive. on. the, clock a 
the ee position Or: zerg Position. : 


a Sine ae eee 7 Figurg 5 33: wet ee 

pe — ar Bgl ish for English 

2 ee ee ‘Speakers : 7. 

. i : “ere _ : i i rete epraeesane eae cae eagtee af 22ST ESTE EE UE RE 
ee N a ae a / 


ae ee Sob Sig ewe 
Given clock bingo cards, the students ‘will derions tate. 
(their ability to tell.time by covering ‘thé correct time 
in answer to such questions as: "What time does* school 
Start? etegs gies ee ee, 


We 


hy at ig, E 


eal. = 


PROCEDURE 


eee ee ee eee eo a 
+ Pass out clock binga cards, -and ‘tabs... 800) 
/ -"What:time.is lunch?" or. "What. time “is. tecess?" 


3. Ask students thought qliestis suchas: "What-time .° 
. Mill it be thirty minutes after recess begins?! Le 


b 


eee sc Tw Fei gure She FG 


= Pe Reg ce 


_Uesson..in, Spanish--MixedGroup——-~-~» 


‘Showing ‘the ‘time. on the clock; mE whe iee will: be. able 
tO; orally .tei1. Ene: time: and ask. ewhat,.t an 


Show. various. tdmes: on. ‘the. clock and: ask: neue! hora 


es?" Students: answer: “"“Sott - las. 
“Individual Students may ‘take turns” 
Sokal ther questions. os at 


‘Figure, Ag. 3 


“Review / ¢+ Spanish for adi 9 
oy a hee pa - es 


plants... mealwofms, rats...» : 
: ‘shelts;: ETOGES cotton, plastic..." 


siven: he. above materials ,-th stlidents: wan be. cable’ to Foes 


erally euessey: the Living’ and. onliving things. 


PROCEDURE 


‘Biavkboas ae ‘the’ ‘correct grouping gent’ thie: students: 
and then’ asks. the: Students” to: abel: these POMPE a 


; a - Spanish i Spanish 
Pe oe ee eee te. 


ovo 


Oe Nas Was 
2 yg 
Fg 


se: 


a 


lls 


"gps PRICE. 
DESCRIPTORS” 


- Aware) 5, d 
- English “(sadond1 Ganguage) {: ethnic. Studies: 
. Interference. ({Lahguage Lear) ing)';° *Lan j 
‘ Mexican: Americans;. *Primary. ‘Education; 
‘Descriptions; ‘Second Language Learninc 
~ Spanish: hel att *Team bbe pra ; 


oy Title VII. 


“apstpact in gap eibybeatehie pate vie ah ol, ee ‘ 
“this ‘study describes the ‘kindergarten: to. Level: 3 “ 
eee on a bilingual-bicultural education ‘program atNestor. ’ 


Elementary School in Imperial Beach, California,-‘wnder EF. S.EBAs ‘title 
VI It: discusses - the ‘specific: ‘program: environment*and classroom 
— organization used to implement’ the curriculum. The. curticulum is 
divided, into: four main strands: ’ native: language, ‘seco ‘Vanguage 
‘concept development, and::cultural. ‘awareness, The two. nvestigato: ae 
So kd ‘teachers working: as a- team. integrating, the four | strands. atveach "8 
“grade: level (kindergarten to. three) - au end, the period’ 1969).to : 4975.) % eal. 
The progran: has’ among its major. ains the development. of \coordinate , es 
> bilingualism not. only for the: Spanish-speaking’. ‘Mé xican-An mr senl fe 
“.. student but: for. his nhative® English-speaking ‘peer as well.:| ‘The. ‘ma 
ae conclusions ‘reached in this study are: (1).'a Strong: commit 
“maintenance. philosophy. of bilingual education: approached. 
'.team-teaching.: manner has created tke. environment: for, the 
‘Language that.allows: goordinate bilingualisn” to develop ( 
separate: language environments and models: -have encouraged | stude 
use the: languages independently of each: ‘other, ‘thas: producing: a 


higher: degree of bilingualism; (3), strong. native language development: 
“has. been shown tobe the. key~ to second: ‘language - acquisition; and (4) ~ 
Ag EIo | student s have. become. ee ae oe 


More . cae mae eee a 


ee - “Docum fits. aéquirea by" “ERIC include: many. informal | unpublished - 
oe materials not! available from other sources, -ERIC makes every effort: 
mud to. Obtain t le. Nevertheless, items of. marginal... 
and this affects ‘the: quality - 


x 
*% 
- 
* 
penyodugtions ERIC makes available tie 
ok 
a 
Ey 
ha 


x 


e via ‘the ‘ERIC: Document. ‘Bep: oduction: Service (EDRS)*. * EDRS is. not 

_* ‘reSponsible for the quality of: ‘the’ original document. Reproductions 

hoa Pied erring eras EDRS- are. the. ices i ‘can: be made ‘from the nguateeteiss 
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pr eeirety eae has happened. 


; S- ‘with European: immigrants’ whose hones 


fuaner 


a va ieee tei stink one note-as— 


“includes. Language and “physical characteristfes ‘In a 2 coun 
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ae Anglo. ¢ dominant cultube 


“ 


ere Sani ale federat and state funds. 


ey a 


the eb £08 \the | problem was, the: ack, of. ‘competenci 
pen 


Ebr this was for “the whore s propre. there 


“since, ‘the dropout rate has’ not! ‘chaiged appreciably 


“English classes. ae ‘Sear reflected | none ‘of ‘the. ‘culture and 


Language of the’ ‘Mexican- ‘american: i ae 
- In: spite: of: ‘the “pich: Hioureurad nistety. 0. 

‘Southwest the * sa heols: offer. littte opportunity. :: 
: Mexican-AmericansS: to learn 22°. °of th ubstanted 
_ contributions of Indo*Hispanic.culture/ite the 
col ge historical: development’ of: the Southw 
far Commission’. on Civil, Rights, i) 


“By their. very. nature, these English asia 


thé 


fograis, often 1 lowered 


ee . a we at 2 : ae + ae - a “e - 2 is a Listas “s 
f * a : : . ar 


Finally, with | the community pressure “ana the help pate 


; = fe 
legislators, the ee Education Act» under Ez. _S 


- the fancdeee A paveumeues of re eee 
; schopl education. : | | 
| . As an aungaovel of many of the. attempts to. implement 
‘bilingual education, , a model has been in the process of 
devélopment at Nestor Elementary School, Sauth Bay Union 
School District, Impe erial Beach, en ee re 
‘Title’ Vil = “a 7 
Because. of* the nature of the federalfy sponsored 
© Project and the importance ‘of aneeeEaetne the four major 


_ strands of the bitingsat- -bicultural process’ node, this | 


“a 


"study represents. a compasite of noun complementary investi- 
gations. “ The rationale, for this ‘approach | was hased upon the 
e unmet need of examining a bilihgual education program 

fa holistically and emphasizing ‘the importance of: as tala z 


( 
Measures in determining the effectiveness of such a program. 


a 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY | 


From a historical perspec rene, ‘biliphual-bicultural 
eduedrion has never achieved its own goals and philosophies. 
Init tiallW the Bilingual Education Act was ppssed a offer 
yet mother approach to remediation for the non-English 

SeeSeaker. This wlrole compensatory attitude has not allowed 
the “full benefits of bilingualism and biculturalism to be 


realized in the American COUCat Lona py = bet: Even as late 


as 1973 when California passed ‘it's first Bilingual ‘Education 


AGEs the option left open to districts: for submitting Dae ' 
: 6 = 


posals for’ state fuiding included types of programs which A 
could not ‘possibly achieve ae goals. of bilingualism and ° 
biculturalism stated me most peoueeus in these proposals. 


Sone of these options are: 


‘1. Transfer byes ‘In the: transfer.’ type. the . 


7 dentnent language of the non- enevish speaking student's Saat 
be’ used ave medium of instruction only until|-the a scae 
acHfieves proficiency in English; then it is no longer 

included in the curriculum. @ilingualism cannot be achieved. 

if one of the ,two languages is eventually dropped from the 

#9" seoaene's lea'rning process. The development of bicultural- 

| A ism ‘Yequires the interaction of both cultural groups. ° Tf 

. the non-English language is phased out of the curriculum the 
English speaking studext will have little opportunity for 
developing a second language- and culture. se | 


2. Monoliterate type: In the monoliterate type the 


‘ . dominant language of the non-English speaking student is 
used as a medium of instruction but literacy is developed 
only in English. A full level of bilingualism requires 
literacy in both languages. Because of the ‘importance of 
the written word in a modern society and its reflection 
within.the educational curriculum where most information is 
communicated in print, the language in which literacy is. not 
developed loses the necessary status for developing 


4 


bilingualism as one of its major avenues of communication is 


| 7 14 
ERIC 0 * : 


eliminated. 
34 Partial’ bilingua al type: In the ‘partial 


1 


“bilingual type only certain eee are chaser to be 


taught = non-Engiish language, usually the language 
& & 
arts areas, leaving other a aa subjects such as math 


Vand science tdught only ip English. Conceptual det lennon 
din both: lahguages in ali’ dreas'is’ also necessary for full 


bilingualism. =? _— 


: Ye Maintenance type: A maintenance bilingual 


. 


program offers the best approach to achieving bilingualism 


a Comprehensive approach. _The i type: — bilingual 
t eduction: is also an Sphton found inthe state guidelines 


for bilingual education. | Mm this type of program both 


. “ee 


languages are equally distributed over all areas of the 
- currieuiun and maintained throughout the school experience. 
.. In achieving bilingual-bicultural education -the 
maintenance program has: a prevent ive rather than a compensa- 


tory focus. It provides competency for all students in two 
‘languages, thus raising the prestige of the minority 


language. , It.also provides the Opportunity for interaction 


of all, students in more than one “culture: 


= If the purpose of a bilingual projrgm is to 
make children bilingual, then the nit Whe language 
is never replaced, but continues as a viable 
: channel for both learning and self expression. 
(Savillo,; 1972:331). - os , 


? 


Most Spanish speaking Mexican-American students in: 


monolingual and monocultural schools besides becoming, 


a] 


and biculturalism, altaough few programs have developed such 


o.. 
ERIC 


? 


' are ae ee. a 


= = 


. Pas 
* gungtichally illiterate" in two languages also lose their own 


cultural identities and their ability to function in the 
asia . pe keg a res 


a, 


Adminont wii pase. 
. . Doe 


7 * 


In the opinion of the investigators any of the i 


previously desciibe -d program.types, except maintenance, are 


again an attempt at eventual acculturation ane will not 


reverse the’ process#of failure reflected in many statéments” 


- 


such as that of Robinett (1971:48):.. _ % # 

: ! 

. The school's lack.of success in providing: for 

the special needs of. the: bilingual child may be 
‘reflected in the child's low marks, retention at a 
certain grade level, development of hostility toward 
the school, poor attendance. and finally in his leav- 
ing Schaal altogether. 


, ’ PROBLEM ot ~~. y 


Mexican-Americans make up the second largest 
distinct minority group in the United States. Their 


language and cultural differences have heen ignored by, our 


educational institutions and have resulted in a 40 percent: 


* 


dropout rate by grade eight of eGewn-kueriean “students. in 
the Southwest. (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1972:28). 
Remedial ‘English as a second Tang guage programs have ‘not 


changed these Statistics. Marly programs have not had the 


‘funds and/or personnel to aavetop a program which pervades 


all areas of the Curriculum; and as has been noted by 


“Knowlton (1970), ‘the use of the Spanish language in class- 


rooms was not sufficient in itself to improve the education 


of Spanish speaking students, and a new curriculum must, be 


wos 
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; . Lo tf ria ob 
order to achidve a quality education. in a bilingual progran, © 

BMS ge teers F . at oo a fe Sa Tee Babee Paes 5 sie : 3 ms Pou. 
it is now time to define and document basic curriculum in 


devised wi h cultural as well as language requirements. In 


. 


several areas in order to continue from this’ point forward 


toward the. sophistication ‘of Sone for each area. ae 


There is the need to understand the process: of curriculum 


; development, instructional improvement , parent partitipation, 


' Supportive services, and evaluation so that it can be inte- 


é 
grated into a comprehensive model. ; a 
* & . 


Four Subprob lems : Native - : 
Language Component : Sy 


Because the background of exnewiences a child 


receives before he seers school provides him with a refer- - 


ent to the world ean him and because thé language he is 


most familiar with is an integral part, of this referent, a 


ey 


strong case may be made for the use of this native” Janguage 
in ‘his formal: educational experiences. For years non-.. .... 
English speaking see have been ‘taught’ English-language - 
skills as well as reading in the same way as their native 
English speaking counterparts, assuming the same level ot 
background’ and prorserency with the English ones 
English as a second language programs have fallen 
far short of dealing with the native Spanish speaking child. 
Research and literature iguiicnte that children learn con- 


cepts more quickly and cas‘ily if these are first int roduced 


in their native language. (Lambert and Peale, 1962; 


Saville and Troike,.1970; Nedler and Lindfors, 1971). This | 


wi oe eek Pe es a 
acy in ag has also aided the -: 23 ® 


. 
1 ms 


210% sit stt11 cont Aes 0, "gutter — 


AC é a Ke ‘ 


‘fm “the” OMEUSIgh oF | thie” goal’ and overdf1 objectives or 


" bilingual’ pducation, “the- “Titive> -Laniguage. component needs’ “to, 


a “ube gee within: -a ‘poral’ Srodran’ and ‘i a place within it’ ~s Me 
: cleartly | defied. ‘Many: environmental: "fa act ors, of. a gota) ae a 
‘program will gngatly influence the progress. ‘and siiccess of | 
such a component - - for .example the status. of the ‘Sfanish ~ 
language within’ ‘the. program,. the expectation: Yevel of. the. 
‘4 stger, -and the continuity of. program chong hows the educa- 
, tional experience.” . : ; = , 
- | An- additional problem’ in the. _ deve lopmient, of this Sates 
grand has been athe approach to: Seanish reading. Many a 
: grams ‘have merely adapted. English methodologies without con- 
; \ sidering the particula, Tingui stic Properties of ‘the Spanish 
“Language. er ee ee ee 
ee Bee paar wae ——— res = “ae : 
Four Subproblens: Second . 
nanguage Component % . ee : 


ny 


No sequential second languagé~program for a 


bilingual- bicultural curricu um has vet been developed for. % 


hy 


the elementary, school student beginning’ ‘Tn _ kindergay'ten, - ~. 
"For years the educational eruchinee has preferred the teach- 
ing of "foreign" languages Over the, development of 


bilingualism. pV Eweuen the: availability of forcign. language 
. = a. 7 

classes has been on the increas sc, certain problems have | 

arisen. A 1905966 survey of enrol lmeyts indicated that 


—— = F : P 


“mat 


o* b] 


; less than seven percent oe Students ‘studying. a foreign’ 
ki 5 7 a. , 
" ‘language .i in condary schools. conc mnued to a fourth year 


‘4 oat (feague. and Rutiman, 1971: :67). . Pow ‘student -~ , oe 
enrolled in foreign language classes for: ‘more than two years, 
ADoneanees: “197 1:62). - > ; Lo a . 

\ Hae Bruce Gaarder (1971:80)- acknowledges that there \s 


"no significant amount ofg second’ language learning in the oe 


* v 


. present - foreign, Language programs: in elementary, 


aed ae , 
secondary, or "university levels.' ‘,@ne Of the problems is a 


=" ene low. expectations on the part of the teacher, which* have 

fue bilingualism, ane in effect have produced 4 
| | ; : . . 

Neyer of* competence in the non-native language 


-a’very oe q 


a 


t “4 ‘ iy 


teachers... , _ = - 


 Anoth$r problem that has affected newly organized 


bilingual programs is the need to develop an organized and . 


ay 


ee instructional program., BiliMgua’ instruction 


‘ 


is. a new fieldiand much curriculum is yet needed. Many 


programs have concent rated most of their. ee into the 


iG development ofthe native language: as_ their most immediate’ 


fs; 


the second Language teaching. has often been left 


aphazardly, Instruction in both native 5 


language and poco Lanta requires hig gbhly' ‘developed : and 


aes time blocks and, lesson plans. Paul Streit. 
® ~ ' % Rte 
(19a: 2) contends that: , ge aig ew 
f at 4 i 
- ; 
. the ‘beac ‘euéataunal: “prob lens ‘with tekard "t’o a 


bilingualisn were almds§t whol Ly concerned, with the 
o¥ganizut ibn of schools: ine bil inmguah areas. + Rela- 


_ tively little effort! wis male toward intreased - , 
. understanding of the complex epsycholinguist 4c ae t : 
a a 4 
5 a7 ~ 
* 7 = = ; \ 
2 ee ” ae 
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See: oe : ele 
: ra \ , re i — ae 8? 2 a as *.  # 
_ ‘ “hve ; = 7 * a ; 4 : 

. i =, 3 
* sociolinguistic aspects of. the phenomenon’ of second - ee ae 
Na _ sVanguage acquisition, . * soos 

a F i * ; oe 4 al 
= act hy ee va ee ere = igs ftteae Oe Be 
four Sabprouisne: Cohtept eee Ce 
Deveionment. Component eat he ae ae 
oe The. ceaficert development strand, in the ‘pilingual: ‘= 24s 
7 education model’ is a necéssary Step in the develdpnent. of 
: bilingualisn. " Piaget (1959) and Taba (1966) show a: signts gs en 
a Me 4. ‘ ee Pa 
Eicagt relationship Between language devedopmenit and thotght:, 
‘a : : i. 
“processes. As,such, a “deyelopmeng of coorginate bilingual- 
F “% . ee a Pe 
“ism pugt 2 beyond Laren ae and’ verbalization to include 
sa a pos ‘ 
conceptualization in-both. ‘Tan guages. Unfortunately, . 
‘ ‘ 
_ bilingual education all rooroftgn ceases. with | he process of ‘ 
first, ane second Aanguage ‘Learnifg The Listening, Speak- | e 
‘ing, reatlings and writing Skills. are echteyedy: but ehe crit- 
“* . a “ 

ical area of thinkirig skills in the. second language ‘is 
short-changed. Thi's saneeptoal. bane is key in producing a 

., balance in the level .of bilingualism. This dées not, how: 
ever, imply an indiscriminate use of both languages through - 
out the curriculum at all levels. Therefore this study whl 
emphasize a precise nddel for the population oF Mexican- 
American stude its in ‘question. 

” important corfsideration is chek of ninority 
i. 
status" which often includes economic, euosvicnetal, social, 
and sometimes language i ee These, considerations he 
are basic in deciding when the -curriculum: should introduce 
5 _ . hed _ 7 = 7 oy x _ : : 
content tm the, second language if in fact skills in the 
; : 
first language are poor. This question is also basic to 
© 8H Me 
—_ 1) ae | 
re) xe 
4 


‘. oe , | se tl 


s. Hoe . . = - : * 
‘ ‘ : 


the development of - Coordinate bilingualism, considering, the. 


fact . that the targét language, Spanish, vis pee af ‘low social 


‘status. (Gaarder, ne Gn learning experience is 
e 


bombgrded too’ ,soon with th ajority language, will the. 


target language have sufficient time and concentration to 
! * 
‘achieve status in the student's self- concept ant in the 


aaa school - community self- concept? . Up tq this point docu- 


4 mentation of bilingual models for,this population has_not 


‘ shown a commitmen to the goals of coordinate bilingualism, 


since a systematit concept development, process has not been 


included.. = 
ee : rd L 
Four -Subproblems: ultural 
_c Awareness Componefht ' ’ 
.The emphas i in the United States has’ been centered 
; around the Riis déminant- culture. ‘As a result little has 
péen done to tea an appreciation of other SULCUEES s A 
: \ hon- English SpeAking- child who enters school, is immersed in* 


an environment which is' totally different from that which he 


to this point. He is often made-to feel that 


——__his-timgua fe , cor tumes diet, and customs are not good and 
that he should forsake them, in order to "fit in' and become 
successful. ° 

The educational System's lack of success in provid- 
. ing for the special necds of the culturally different are 
reflected in high dropout rates, low levels of as spiration, 
and poor expectations by the system itself. The absence of 


a child's culture in the school curriculum has led to a poor 


ny 


a 8 eS 


attitude toward’ his culture and himself. ‘A cultural 


awareness strand allows children to become aware of: ‘the 


ar Tee nee of aiieueni interaction. whitch affects steinide. 
‘ 4 f 
changes that can promote social change. 


“ 7s "PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Poe he ‘this. Study will describe the Readiness: ‘Level 3° 


«' within an effectivéemodel. The model of the Nestor 

| bilingual- bicultural program Wiel} be described as to the 
specific Program environment and classroom organization used 
to implement the curriculum, The commtnity involvement 
‘desired to. achieve the goals of the program will be explored 
as will the evaluation process used to assess the program. 
The total curriculum aspect of, the model is divided into 
four main strands; native language, second language, con- 
cept development, and cultural awareness. Each Strand will. 
include examples of curriculum materials and the int ruc- 


tional strategies to achieve the objectives of each strand. 


Scope of the Native 


5 Language Component 


This study will document the elementary Spanish 
native language (Readiness-Level 3). curriculum of a 
bit inpaal=bicurtural education program within an effective 
model. | 
| The study will explore and present the rationale for 
developing Spanish as a native language. [It will delve into 
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the i: 


"oe the kind of Preparation’ and 
" acquires - béfore he’ enters, "schoot- 
- ny a cad See ge nee Foe i ; 

: to adevens speak, “aad. comprehend his: native language. _‘Itee 


. ek z : yaad 


nan + = 


na eae) “into ‘specific tea’sons fer developtilg and’ main- 


talning a child’ s “native language: and the role’ of Language 


in his‘\ability’ to problem. solve ‘and- the development of, ehis 


“e 


cognitive skills. so “ 


The study will present pes emeaiee and goals for the 


deveicpnent ox Spanish as a native language and will docu-. 


ment the process and curriculum used to: achieve these goals, 
\ 7 . : 
Scope of the Second .— , . 

| It is the purpose. of this section to describe an 
effective curriculum, model used in second language develop- - 
ment in the elementary | “gtades. This study will describe one 
second language program which is part of the bilingual - 
‘bicultural program at Nestor Elementary School, in Imperial» 
Beach, California. 


Scope of the Concept 
Development Component 


This study will describe the process through which 
the curriculum of the concept development strand and its 
function within the total Nestor bilingual-bicultural model 
was developed. It will provide a description of goals within: 
a total model, Sequential skills development from grades 
kindergarten sprough three, rationale for the approach being 


used, and a description of the methodology and strategies 


(23 
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° suggested to achieve the goals. ; ; : 


a 


; the, Cultural 
ss Component 
This study will describe the primary (Readiness -- 


Level 3) curriculum. of the Cultural Awareness Strand within - 
an effective modél. It will include a description of goals, 
“a rationale for the .approach being uséd, a description of ¥ 

' «the methodolagy, and the strategies suggested to achieve the 


goals. - The study will document the process and the curricu- 


yam used in this strand. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


: Bilingual education arose in the United States as an 


uncoordinated effort to improve the education of the Mexican- ~~ 


American student. There is little information: ‘on bilingual 
programs and curriculum that ‘have shown success, and more 


specifically on maintenance bilingual programs. Although © 


many of the generat relies eat used in’ the Nestor bilingual - 


bicultural program have been. applied with success in other 

programs, there still exists ‘no precise curriculum framework 
or Hide which encompasses a total, sequentially, develop- . 

mental program. Models have been defined but have not been 


related eee wath a total curriculum, ae to now: 


dent has reflected an sper vacs and mainly ehedteticn 1. empha- 
m= 4 


Sis. The Significance of this Study is that it will place 


many of ine theories of bilingual education into an inte- 


grated total curriculum for actual use in the classroom. 


Pa 
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| METHODS — 


. The: Nestor bilingual «bicultural program: is‘a total 


“integrated and sequential educational model for- the ele=* 


8 


mentary grade's kindergarten through six. 


“The’ design of * the study. ‘is based . on a composite of 


, four: separate inveb tigations of Specific Strangs in a. com- 
- Prehensive bilingual*bicultural education” “Program. The - 


renubenes ve efforts of four ‘people - “Adela. a aeew: Ofelia 


Van Olst, Maria Barreda, and Vilma Counts+-were’ incorporated 


to complete the study. It was deemed that each of the four 


UES ORT e has a special knowledge of the program gained through 


the experience, cooperation,’ and participation in the Nestor 


School bilingual, model, and that a joint effort could con- 


% 


tribute more to an unders tanding of the - “pore: process than - 


the description. of the program by any one of the partici- 


“panté or an extérnal evaluation, The rdtionale for this 
cooperative effort was that: the’ social and behavioral factors 


involved-in the implementation of the program (administrator | 


tpacher- parent interactions ) were as important as the empir- 
evidence used:to determine the effectiveness to the 
federa sponsor of the program. 

\vrer of the investigators were teachers working as 
a team integrating the four ,strands at each grade level 


(kindergartan to three) during the’ period 1969 to 1975. By 


document ing bath their experience as. participant observers, 


creating .and fie eld PCsEINg curricular materials, and .provid-— 


ing leadurship ror instructional studies and staff develop- 


ment, the investigytors compiled and presented their data 


in the tradition of \a descriptive research design. . The 


\ 25 ~~ 
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* data collécted _were Saxed on federal evaluation’ report's ; 
©! adninisttator, teacher, and parent interviews ; and a series 


of planning/evaluation. brain. storming. sessions. during the 


six year period of ‘the Nestor School Project. j addition 


8 = 


6 presenting an overview of: the. comprehensive 


jae 


ingual- 
ne anh education Program, each of, the investigators 


engaged, in an indepth study of four educational strands. 


The Native Language- Development Strand was researched and 

developed by Ofelia. Van Olst. The Second Language Develop- 

ment strand was researched and developed by Vilma’ Counts. 

The Concept or Cognitive ° ‘Development Strand was yesearched 

and seveteped iby Adel Nadeau. The Cultural Awareness Strand 

was researched and developed by’ Maria Barreda. 
tag The, SSGeP IE AON of the total. modes includes, program, 


environment, “classroom organization, eonauniey involvement, 


' 
y 


and evaluation. . 
The: Nestor pitGneuaic bicultural education program fee 


among its. major, aims the development éf coordinate: bilingual- 
~ ism not. only for the Spanish ‘speaking Mexican- American stu-~ 


rs 
vdent but for his native English speaking peer as well. It a 
he 


is a “maintenance program, and as such has certain basic 


we 


assumptions. : . - 


a 


ot : ° 203. ' 
NS has been stated; this curriculum is geared toward 
the goal of producing a coordi ate ‘bilingual. In order to 


accomplish this goal, ‘the following premises have Peet: 
accepted: , 

l. giinimal interference of the. two languages with 
each other implies | no interchange of language by any one. a 


og 
teacher in conversation Or within any one lesson period.: 


Fact 
ry 
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id £ Be ycjels of readtig’. 


nas. well as\ \Literacy,jand" verbal ization, a ALL: content. as 


the: ‘native. eedmbauages then 


transferring ee des Language. and culture of. the middie’ a 


maj rity but’ np nacive Langilage and culture: ‘should be- 
“maintained, “devgioped, and. ‘distinguished throughout tie 


“grades. “(CEishyfan’ and Lovas,, 1970). 


: fee The Anstructional: ‘Program. should de: a tool. not 


- only for ‘educations change but, for social, ‘economic, and | 
“political change as. well, “Gaarder, 1965). she Soe 


ars a — oo ‘Language development is a. systematic: Language 3 
“degrning: process: which, ‘goes: from ‘dural- ‘oral, to reading and 
ie onwrbting :, "Writing systems, originated long. afte> » spoken 


i 


_ language. r. these. Teasons. the. spoken, language: “is- 


“considered. primary. we (Finnocchiaro, 1965: We 


ae The deyelopnent of. Spanish reading for the. te 


speaker isa different’ ‘process tien Spanish 


native Engii si 


* reading for: the native Spanish* speaker. 
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learning of reading ‘in Spanish, , -@) ‘small group learnjh 


a 
are 


“speaking, I AP GATT IA IER 


perce study will. deal with ‘the: implenentabion of 


‘various strategies or appréaches to achieving, the Language 
ores fabs : 
- development objectives: to be stated, in the paper: Some: 0! 


“these strategies ‘are? (ay) ‘team teaching; (b). Pramas tae? 


Piste Cc). cross-age tutors, (4). ‘a center oriented 


| ffassroom, (2). an inquiry: approach to the development of | 


critical. thinking skills, (#)' a. phonetic. approach to: ‘th 


~and.. (hy: language. ‘experience. reading. Bach, of these ar: a's 
re wild be explained and. developed as to: their ‘Specif. c-role. 


in ; the. general development. of Language for: 


the native. 


‘Spanish ‘speaker. - ‘Specific. sample “lessons “for the accomplish- 


ment: of: these “objectives will” be presented. fase, materials. 


that: have been found to’ ‘de successful ‘over: the four: Year: 


a 


‘period of field testing. will, be described cand, specific ways 


phat: 


cae Poe Ree — 
At: and “Implementation, ‘of teacher: made. behavioral. | objec: 


Methods: 


“The ‘strand ‘treated in’ this part “of ‘the total. 


L 


ene effort is second. language... TH this. strand the: priine * 


“ ‘pbjectives will, be. the ‘description, pf. “the: following as. 


they. 
“pdeveloped-within’-the-bitinguat*bicurtural oder at ‘Nestor ia 


“ séhoot: fay the “development of | ‘the second. “language. pfogram’ 
ee my Mas 2. Bs i‘ 
“for Spanish, as a sgcond language as well as English as a 


"second language, (bd che development ‘of* vocabulary, (c): the: 
"deve lopent™ of. reading. in the second Yanguage (a). ‘the sed 


| development of writing skitis for the second Janguage,, and. 


Ce): some of ‘the activities. ‘used for, the ‘motivation: of = 
spontaneous ‘speech. The ‘goals. for second language at. i 
“level (kindergarten through grade ‘three) will be “explained. 
“Examples, of. lessons: _that ‘were used. in. developing the : a 
currieutun Second | language instraction will be: presented, — 6. 


| The. study’ will ‘Explain the strategies used to -pro- 


aa 


"mote | an. effective second language program. These , are: . (a). a. ine 


“team | teaching situation and its effects on Language models; 


eth): bilingual. instructional aides: as. ‘they. affect pupil: - 


“teacher Tatios ‘and. smabl group nstruction; “(cy gantenining. | 3 


= 


ae 


ap: rr 


sound ‘systems. ae) Wie SE mechanical equipment, tape: recorder, 


and: ‘Language Master; and” (a) small” group ‘instruction. “een 
f these. strategies wilt. be. described, and its. effects on. 


the. ‘philosophy’ of: the” ‘program will be explained. The. follow - 


ving. ceils: will ‘be described as to their. use within the 
program: modeling, evoking, questions, reinforcement, cor rie 


| rection of ‘errors, and. backward. buildup. The time periods 


ns o 
naan) 


“spent at. each grade level ‘in second ‘language. ‘instruction. 


wal, also, bediiscussed. oe a: ge ag ae boas 

ne ae POP, a BO RE. Pariah We ak 
eae Concept Devefopnént ti . an - i | es 
a oe The ‘concept develojinent strand: encompasses the 9 
oe content areas of the curriculum, such. as. science, ‘math;: and eee 


A ¥ 2 af a 
“social studies, as ‘opposéd tp the | language. development: of, i 


owe a 


~~ ‘the language arts areas. This ‘strand will be ‘shown to, 


rmeate the weral bilingual curriculum for ‘the evetoppent, 


oe OF sohicepts in the: ‘second language, gradually. increasing | 


with ‘Sach level. 


second languoge reineovcoment lessons, to. concepts “presented. ao 


second. language. lessons 


view- review model as “developed by” ‘Serafina. Krear (1971) wiaa 


‘be. PreSented in graphic fain ee al eet 


peas 
-native *anguage of the child, The. Major. objectives, of: this” 


a strand, though, are to ‘gradually and increasingly develop 


concepts in the’ second. Janguage- from the: ‘beginning terete 


"Strategies for tearning will, also, be articulated; 


for ‘exanpaé, the eeeaes vaakee proces’ approaches in which 


to Provide a gt ide. for other’ teachers to develop. lessons’ ” 


ne within a ‘concept dévelopment ‘Strand. 


_ eS ae re Pan ae 
“Preview- “review model » each aspect--the preview, the. lesson, 


and the: Teview--will each have. objectives, ana ; activities: a 
Also, ‘Sample: reinforcenént: activities for, “native language 
will ‘be shown. “The lessons will reflect all levels; from 


the oral Peadiness. stages ehrotgy: the Attevdee stages, 


gy 


, Methods! Cultural “Awareness = 0 


“The: units’ “of study: ai 
teachers, group | interaction, ‘cross-age 


ostudies: ‘area. 


" presentations.. 


— This. study wil = 


“ . ae im 


am: ‘this strand. , These" Strategies 


“et 


aa team ‘teaching, = 
7  anguiry strategies, storytelling, “individual and group ee 
research, “language ‘experience stories, role- playing.» sets 
om crafts, and, mixed sro. activities. The. -nethodology of © 
the” ‘study, will present vay, in. which. the, cultural awareness | 


“strand ‘is to: Be implemented. 2G mmerciad “as well. as teacher- 


and ‘student- inade smaceralg hich are appropriate and have © 


ive program.” a are es ee 
eed OF THE: ‘STUDY * 


“although each. ‘cu 


 felf- contained ‘slomente, th 


@ 


eric eee ser 
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tance ‘between Spanish shea ag 


Mexican- -Ane#ican students and English speaking, non- “Mexican: 


Anierican students. 


A, ‘ (a URIAITION OF TAM iss fis ae 
< “Biling tial. education: | There’ are. many, “definitions, 
. bagindeal education. For our’ cease petinguad ice 


5 


of tl the child, tO: ‘tigintains de iti SP atid: this : 


language and. culture while: ‘the chiad Sradualty, learns. ‘the. ¢ 
“+ second. language aiid. culture. ‘Bach language maintains. ‘its. ee 
_ integrity’ and remains ‘distinct Pe ae _ ‘ ' 


tf. 


“cognitive learning of subject. 


areas other ‘than language. 


 Gogrdinate bilin ual:jan. divider whee need two... 


‘ 


|, separate. language systems, ‘usually na different. 


conditions## which cause. minimal interference with, ‘each 


~ other. “(Saville and Troike,. 1970: By, 


. - Cultural awareness?” ens of" knowledge. and _ 
‘empathy for likenesses and differences in people, including i 
ey costume, diet, customs, - Language re ‘and ° values. : oe : 
= nh . . e 


“items: baded on “each peters ‘individual curriculum, usually” 


* pré: and post! tested. 


learning. takes place induttively through: ‘the use of. basic 


“_O 


— cognitive skills “to: ‘deat with” information rather ‘than 
ge mt ‘merely. recalling ¥e. 


Levels: “Viewed in a vertical Plane,. levels’ would’ 


(oe rem 


“most “Fhosely. parallel’ grades. or r developmental stages. 
a Model: 5 | 


: oe 
@ 


J rae Geant ‘consists: of’ a set. of: associated | 
a vadeas and | ‘concepts more or less. organized. around..a 


and. how it ought | to Rae viewed, » (Nuthal1, ’ “1973: 49). 


“Multicultural education: "Saueation which provides 


‘children. with varied. ethnié experiences and. @xposes | then ‘to. 


‘the. customs nd feelings of. ‘many people. 


: Native langua, e: 


syte 


a child's ‘dominant ‘language--- 
| ie of ithe home. . 


Second langua oe language lgarned subsdquent tor 


a speaker! s native language, sometimes the language. ‘of ‘the 
school. or of ‘the: wider: ‘community. 


_, Gatille and. Troike, 
1970), pen , 


Sern: a "Sequential flow of skills and materials 


which develops, through, the levels. of each subject area. 


= 
© -. . 
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larger conception: of what. teaching ought to be- ‘Like oe 


anguage and culture 


dominant” 


-asgroup have 


SH Soha i 1973: 35). “In the. Southwestern: ha ae 


~Papulation.c£ the e-Mexican-Anerican.is_so.concentrated. that — 


eal 


pase “Their. nuhbers can: “therefore hardly. be’ gored. | 
“ | “AS. ay ‘group. they: have” one. of ‘the highest. dropout. Gg, 
rates’ “of ‘any minority group. in ‘the’ United States.” According ]. 


vite the 1968. survey made by the. National Advisory tinkigiee 


LN 


. on Nexican- -Anerican Rducdtion: ae 
The average ‘Mexican- ~Ane+i én child ‘in “the 
_ Southwest ‘dfops out of. school’ by the. seventh. year. |. hard 
In-Texas: 893 f the children with. Spanish. Surnames : aoe 
» drop out kefdre. completing high school... *.:: rer, 
-:. Along. the Texas-Mexico border four. out of’. five \” 
os -Mexican-American children fall two gradés behind ' 
sore their: “Anglo” classmates” ‘by® the’ ‘time: ‘they’ ‘reach’ the” ie 
fifth ‘grade... 

- Although Spanish surnawed weiddare make up. more - 
than 14% of ‘the ‘public. school population of- 
California less~ than.one-half of 1% of the college” i 

.. Students-.enrolled.in-the Seven campuses of: the aa 
_. University of California are of. this TOUR.” oy 
“(. Ss. Bas of. Education, dae 1). 


ne 


ich: teacher, ‘principal: a siefintendent * 
yed -in' the free- -schools.’ of this state. shall’ 


. room and on the - ‘campuses, in: ‘conducting. the work: of 
“. the school... The: recitéitions and exercises”. of° ‘the... 
“: school. sh ise be. conducted -in .the English. language” : 
except, whehe other: provisions ; are..made ‘in ‘compliange | 


“oc with: school’ law... . Ss. _ Commission: on’ Civil, Righesy 
ae =e wo Phy fs Aen es 


I Nat. “somehow. orale with Spaniohy ‘asa mother. 
tongue were doomed to failure--in: fact, that. pave 
were, ipso. facto,” legs: Pas intelligent. 


«Sanchez, 9.65 Dae 


<n 


— * spanish. ane Nex igans Amer bean - .children. Ve Aerie | 
have. been relegated to classes for. che retarded.» -: “at 


Minguistic ae 


-Simply because | bis, ea 


ly 


“more subtle exe clu 


i Schoo! districts: of, 10. :pereeht, cor, a 


. ary. schools. i, Se “Connission: ony Civil same iba 


AS. ‘the. ‘educational, structure teflects- on, ‘these 


“statistics, and pragtices, consider ‘the foLlowing-statemen pad 


a 


as, it nay present a case for educational ‘reform: 
eae we 
Yeu’ speak ‘of. improving’ education. ‘for: Mexican-. 
ime pi eate: Actually. you" have: been doing an-.. ae 
excellent’ job. of educating ‘us fo, the .purposes ‘you’ 
-; have’ in. mind, . You've beén doimg: 
‘ss If you'’sent us ‘to college, whi of bt WE Meus 
“tomatoes, wash your ‘cars and ch. 28 your houses? .+ : 
- There's no ‘ptoblem: ‘in ‘the. way.'we’ being. educated. 
"the spnly, problem is 5 that We don't yant."to ibe menia 
“laborers. "any more-, . Mitchell, 1973%36) ¥" : rm 


ain January ‘of 1968' the’ ‘Bilingual Education. Act , 


_ (esr Tiete VII), ‘was ‘signed into law. Tes primary concern. 


° was, "to meet the’ needs, cs childr 


I 


| whose dominant language. 


Fe medium sor. Ly. 

Sen ‘either: explicit" or 
‘supportive, concerning. bilingual -bic ; 

sy, Sducation,. ee 1975; a Te 


7? 


“teachers S andjor ré- “educating experienced téachers to one see 


- bilingual programs.  Some- institutions: have been, reluctant’ 


"to, accept" ‘their responsibility 4 for: “the adequate ‘prepatation “he 


Nae 


“of ‘bilingual ‘teachers... Others — are now offering degrees es 


|« primarily* at, ‘the master! Ss Tevel for. the » preparation. of these 


_ teachers. | | Coat ine rom - 
ES . a ; : , : oa, ES 
art. ; = The, way, has: not been, an easy. one 


1 8 : 


spilinguad 
| education. | “Attitudinal, change , has. ‘beéh a. large problem. 7 
ie ee - race 
‘There have deen many pitfalls, ‘and ‘there. ‘have béen tremen- 


eee 


4 : 2: . 2h * : : ‘ ges 
ae AD 


dous: strides forward! : 
oF ,The steps taken by the 9rd Cengiesd improved’ the’ 
La : Gea 


status of f bilingual education. “tt Passed several ‘amendments: 


Satie: education ‘amendments, of. 1974 


€ Bdugat ion. 
she 8 og “made eléar its intent “that. bilingual a ee ee 
“education. programs. funded'tinder ‘the Bilingual . ee ee 
- Education A@t are to involve usé., of iboth English’! ee We ere 2 
and ‘the native language as‘.mediums of instruction: 
in the basic school:curriculum and. to: include the oe” 
study. of the. history and culture, associated with... 
4. the- native. language... This is designed to dévelop 
. and-reinforce the: child's. ‘self-esteem: “and: toy foster 4 


( timate pr d 
Education s: 


Lilac, the Act: provides - “funds ‘tor ies. fond) 


“inservice workshops, preparation of. fetcaiont persomety 


ss ome The: Act ‘also. Gees ‘as, its objé 
-, .. ¢atidnof elements’ of a successful’. 4 
: . program, an examination of current ; eaetieg patterns and ° 
_the projection of new and, more, suitable-ones., the. pub- ° 
‘lication’ of. research'and. development’ findings, the . 
*."\. déwe lopment’ ‘of curfiéulum materials and ‘teaching aids:y: 
oo". -and> the: dissemination: of. bilingual- bicultural education . 
aes ae techniques and methodolpgies.: ‘for use. by: schools. at ey 
eee their discretion.. 

3 ‘The’ 1974 Act provides: ‘for a wider range of ‘state 
ee vaebivities: ‘especially in training, and. includes 
eo “authority to grant some funds: ta: +t tite educational | 
oo """ agencies ‘for: supportive and.’ techn services. : 

— 2's (National: ‘Edu tion. Association . oTnment Relations," 
ie 82): - es ein ay es 


Ti e 7s ag aat Ries TF 
‘now much Support for: bil imjuai education. Mt ‘is axiomatic. a 


that, the ‘best medium for ee ae a: ‘ghita’ is his thother 


nisaricn, 


1953: ay. 


oa : ” F, “i a" ; ; ; . z ; - F ¥ ; i 
predig¢ors of success in the national language is mastery of 
ae : ots - F ; 5 oe : : : is 

‘the mother tongue." | = ™ 
‘ ' . There is, however, a problem in the definition of 


"bilingual"; - va 


- The term "bilingual" as it appears in the research 
literature doesfnot necessarily mean "fluent in two ~ 
languages." Jensen, in reviewing literature on the 
-effects of Childhood bilingualism, points to problems 
in defining bilingualism. The "pseudo" bilingual, 
for example, is more familiar with one language than 
another, and does not-use his second language in com- 
munication. The true or balanced bilingual masters 
_ both languages early and:uses them with equal facility. 
=. in appropriate domains. (Berney and Eisenberg, 1968: 


. One of the nose parsistene-prebient to the develop- — 
ment of bilingual education programs is the lack of an 
precise definition of bilingual education itself, that is, 

ae languages "will be us@d within an edubatlonal. progeaii, 
. The following quote’ is an example of the broad 
definitions of bil Mmgual education: ; 
J. the concurrent use bf two languages as a 
media of instruction for a child in a given school 
in any or all of the school curriculum except the 


actual study of the languages themselves. (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1972:17)., 


4* Singer states that: 


Part of the controversy is related to the vague- 
‘ness of the meaning of bilingualism, oversimplifica- 
tion of the factors involved in the acquisition and 
evaluation of ¢ second Janguage and the theoretical 
difforences in the nature of the relationship 


between language and mental development. (Singer, 
1956:445)., d ' 


Singer, as well as others, reflect elke iinportance 
, of the immediate society's view of the second language and 
its political implications: "The socio-poli ical conditions 
— 


*s AL 
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under which a person acquires a foreign’ language will tend 


to affect his attitude toward both languages" (Singer, 19:56: 


445) and then continues, reflecting that "a person -may 


z 


gf 


become bilingual as a result of association, compulsion ori. 
necessity." (Singer, 1956:445). 


Tan has defined four types of bilingualism 
' (a) social, a second language is learned because of _ 
the close association of two peoples (b) political, the 
minotiry group is compelled to jearn the language of 
‘the majority group where both groups live in the.same 
political unit; (c) colonial, the: conquered majority .i's 
compelled to learn the language of the*conquerors who 
constitute a minority of the population; (d) cultural, 
a second language is needed in order to learn new ideas» 
written in another language (Singer, 1956:445). 


The. United States has experienced all these four types of 
bilingualism. ‘ | 


. After a hiatus of more than-half a.century we are 

just now reentering the first stages of genuine 

bilingual education at public expense. We are just . : 
overcoming the deceptive and seIf-deluding view that 

teaching English as a second language is, in itself, 


all there is to bilingual education. We are just: : 

beginning to seriously ponder different Curricular , 

models of real bilingual education, (Fishman, 1970: : 
221). ; . > 


Experience has taught us that the pressure toward 
homogeneity has been superficial and counterproduc - 
tive; that the spirit of ethnicity, now lying dormant 
in qur ngtional soul, begs for reawakening in a time 
of fundamental national need. (Puginski, as cited in 
Gaarder, 1965:169). 


ls 
This feeling has been expressed by many. writers in exploring 


“” 


‘the American ethnic Scene. Andersson and Boyer (1970), Boyer 


(1964), and Fishman (1966) strongly point out that nationalism 
and assimilation as pervading themes in Americg society have 


produced poverty and educational retardation, "the unplanned 


“attrition of minority cultures."  fArdersson- and Boyer, “4 


42 


7 _ ; 33 
1970:85). These writers agree that’ there must be a planned 


\ ; 
It is probably safe to say that, aside from 
race-related syndromes, the language-culture syndrome 
‘ is the one single pattern that looms largest, in the 
: entire black picture of poverty in this: nation. 


The recent interest in bilingual education has 
' \ 


clearly stetim¢d from a compensatory effort: ° that is, an 
effort to help the limited or non-English- speaking minority 
student bridge the gap to English and American middle-class 
values. However, during this trend many educators, linguists © 
and politicians have recognized’ that the full potential for. 

. the development of bilingualism and biculturalish cannot be 
realized in this manner. Joshua Fishman (1966:387) expresses 


this concern by stating: ; ; 
. . . the public school's approach to non- 

, English languages and to non-core cultures in the 
United States has been that of all official levels) 
of American Vife, namely, that ethnicity in America 
and its cultural and linguistic’ components deserve 
neither disciplined nor dignified recognition. Thus 

_ it would scem that as lony as these TFanguages and 
cultures are truly "foreign'' our schools are com- 
fortable with them; or we limit.the extent to which 
public school instruction in languages and culture 
is live, real and meaningful. 

«. This docs not tmply that the goal of bilingual- 7 


bicultural cducation is only the maintenance of diverse 
cultural and linguistic groups. Certainly the specific 
educational goals for cach individual student remain the - 
i 
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educator's priority, but realizing how one,may affect the - 
priority g Ne : 


other should have some serious consideration. Jin other 
‘ 
- words, if bilingual-biicultural' education continues to be 


an acculturation proéess with a hurried emphasis toward the 
learning of English, the same educational failure of the 


past may be perpetuated: that is, the loss of self-identity 
. 7 : . as *. 


™, 


and the development of language incompetence. Therefore, as 


Bruce Gaarder (1967:124) states, 


. The question of time and treatment, equal or 
unequal, is central to the larger question of the 
‘ alleged handicap of bilingualism most often . 
é reported in the literature in'’school situations 
. where the mother tongue is the subordinate language, 
given markedly unequal time and treatment, ignored 
completely, or even made the object of. official 
censure. There is- an increasing awareness that the 
cause of. any handicap may not be the existence of 
ewes bilingualism per se, but school policy regarding 
the teaching of both languages and the sociological 
factors extrinsic to’ the school itself. 


These writers are saying that bilingual-bicubtural ow 


.education must. begin taking another oad, one which leads to 
the development, and maintenance of cultural Nind linguistic 


diversity. This has great implications for program organi- 


‘ 


zation and objectives: 


Basic to the two language development program 
is the need to reinforce the non-English ethnic 
group's self-image as speakers of their native 
language irrespective of the extent to which their 
native speech deviates from the "cultivated stan- 
dard." (Gaarder, 1965:165). 


This, statement emphasizes that language status is an 
irreplaceable clement in a bilingual program. The program 
environment and organization must then build this status for 


the minority language into its "everyday" pattern. This 
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level of status might again be expressed in terms of 
Gaarder's "diglossia" structure: 


The answer for the Mexican-American and any 
enclave.of Americans who continue to speak a tongue 
other than English seems to lie in the concept of 
"diglossia." Diglossia is the socially recognized 
and approved use of two languages at the societal 
‘level rather'*than the individual level. This stable 
relationship is in contrast to the unstable relation- 
ship of bilingualism in- which the languages compete 
with each other because the functions of each are not 
_ differentiated, not recognized or approved. (Gaarder, 
1965:167). , 


Fishman (1967:36)° points out that bilingualism without 

"diglossia" creates language displacement and mixture: 
- + . such fused varieties may, within time 

become the mother tongue and only tongue of a new 


generation. Thus bilingualism without diglossia 
tends to be transitional. 


-Tlonka Mackey (1971:87) separates several factors in, the | 


diglossia concept: "A policy of planned repartition is 
composed of a number of language strategies," Dichotomy, 


as to person, place, time topic, and activity for the use 


35 


of, and prestige attributed to, a language or languages are 


seen by Mackey (1971:87) as factors necessary in developing 


bilingualism. Bruce Gaarder throws further light on this 


concept by vabaeine it directly to individual bilingualism: 


The terms compound and coordinate illuminate 
further the distincYion between bilingualism in 
the individual and. diglossia in socicty. Systems, 
jJearned in different settings and used in different 
domains, are’ more nearly independent of each other. 
(Gaarder, 1965:168). 


Saville and Troike (1970:6) define these phenomena as: 
» 4 + Compound bilingualism is translation from 
one language to the other, usually beeatuse the 


second “—— has been learned under those 


‘ AS 


cireumstances. Also language systems are not kept 
separate and a considerable interference takes 
place. Coordinate bilingualism is two separate 
language systems learned under diffferent conditions 
which causé minimal interference with each other. 
Again, Gaarder (1965:170) expands this concept by showing 
that: oS 
Full exploitation of Spanish for intra group, 
educational and international purposes demands 
- literacy. Along with literacy in Spanish achieved 
through bilingual schooling in a social context £. 
diglossia would come an unexpected revelation of 
the’ excellence of the Spanish spoken in the South- 
west. 


A simplistic approach to bilingual “education ‘which 
thinks in terms of only language development ignores what 
is evident in the literature that bi iingidt-becuriural., 
education is a very complex process which cannot be suceus?- 
_ fully “implemented without political, economic, national, and 
sociological considerations. Each of these acer be con- 


4 


Sidered and included in a well organized educational model. 


SPANISH AS A NATIVE LANGUAGE - 


has discouraged, if not absolutely. forbidden, the use of the 
Spanish language. This policy is tfeflected by rules and 
laws which-were in effect in many parts of the Southwest. 
In fact, 
As recently as October, 1970, a Mexican-American 
teacher in Crystal City, Texas, was indicted for. con- 
ducting a high school history class in Spanish, 


although this case was subsequently dismissed. 
(U.S. Commission on Civil Riphts, 1972:15). 
t 


The effects such policies have produced are evident 
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-in the many statistics which Sehiiece ste Mexican tuner canis 
failure within the American educational system. ‘Statistics 
show a 40 percent dropout rate by twelfth grade. They show 
the fact that: | | 
___ The average for abt alii lata pe 14 years of 
age or older in the Southwest is only eight years 
of schooling compared with 12 years of schooling 
for the average Anglo-American. (Andersson and 
Boyer, 1970:108). . . 
They also show that lack of ability to function in the 
English language has been equated with intelligence--- 
regardless of other linguistic or socitdainal abilities, 
and that this has resulted in the face that "In California, 
Mexican-Americans. account for more than 40 percent of the 
so-called mentally retarded." “(U.S. Office of Education, 
teas. - : 7 Fie _ . 
| There is little argument as to the importance of 
language as a carrier of culture. Thé interaction of 
language within the society has been’ the subject of much 
current research. In his article "Models of Interraction of 
Language and Social Setting," Dell Hymes (1967:38) seeks to 
describe and define the many variables within speech systems 
as well as the importance of language--its relationship to 
experience, learning, and culture--and provides a view into \ 
the complexities of such interactions. Regardless of the 
technical intricacies of language systems, Senator Mondale 
(1970:117) states: 
Education experts tell us that language is the 


most important manifestation of the human personality. 
Therefore, when the school rejects a child's native 
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tongue, the consequences are profound. The child's 
concepts of his parents, his home, his way of life 
and his self may all be tragically affected. 
* The use of the Spanish language is one of the most 
distinct differences bétween the Mexican-American and the 


tod 


“ najority culture. . And, as has been stated by the U.S. 


‘Commission. on Civil Rights (1972:48) report, "The: suppression 


of the Spanish language is the most overt cultural exclu- 
sion." Mexican-Americans have suffered in, the educat-ional 


process. The feelings that these policies have aroused inv 


Chicanos is reflected in the following quote: 


Schools try to brainwash Chicanos. They try 
to make us forget our history, to be.ashamed of being 
Mexican, of speaking Spanish. They succeed in making 
us feel empty, and angry inside. (Alvarado, quoted 
in Steiner, 1970:212-13). 


Young children just entering the educational process 
are the most unfortunate victims of this ethnocentric atti- 
tude. In this competition oriented society where judgment 
: % 
and categorization begin at a very early age, Mexican- 
American children are expected to compete in the educational 
system: 
In spite of the fact that nearly 50% of the 
Mexican-American first graders do not speak English 
as well as the average Anglo first grader, they are 
compelled to learn a new language and course material 
in that language simultanqously during the first 
years of their educational experience. (U.S. 
‘Commission on Civil Rights, 1972:48), 
And Saville and Troike (1969:2) remind us that: 

. there are still some wh® Coo! that when a 
child cannot speak. Enghish the first day of school 
he "doesn't have any language at all." By failing 


to recopnize the child's native linguistic resources 
we prevent him from progressing as rapidly as his. 
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experience and: intellectual development will allow. | 
Orisinaiiy "bilingual" programs focused almost 
exclusively on the problems of learning Enplieh: As Nedler 
and Lindfors (1971:150) point. out, | 


These ‘approaches began to be applied in 7 
experimental learning context, and it became evident 


‘ ,. that the learner progressed more rapidly on both con- 


cept and language acquisition when he did not have to 


learn the concept through the new language, but 
“rather was permitted to use his own language for 
foncept acquisition, 

The insistence on English as the only legitimate way 
of receiving information and processing that information 
assumes that all important learning begins when the cHind 
enters school, and denies the fact that much learning has 


taken place during'a child's first fivé or six years of 


‘life. In fact, Ivan Tllich, in Deschooling Society (1972), 


Paulo Freire, in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1972), as well 


as others would dispute the fact that schools actually pro- 
vide any valid or meaningful educat#on at all. . 
As Saville and Troike (1930:1). observe: 


A child does not begin learning when he comes to 
‘school. Education begins in infancy, and much of 
‘the sound system and grammatical structure of his 
native language have been mastered by the time he 

is five years-old. His language is rooted in and 
reflects a set of values to a particular group. 
It is already related. to a way of feeling and 
thinking and acting. 


Reading is one of the most important tasks a child 
will encounter during his first years at school. Again, 
Saville and Troike (1969:46) state that: 


Initial success in reading is perhaps the single 
most important goal in primary education, since 


é 
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reading forms the basis for much of subsequent 
education. One of the chief weaknesses of mono- , 
lingual education programs is that they do not ~ 
allow a child to begin reading in the language 
in which he has developed oral competence--unless 
this happens to.be English. The child should begin 
reading in his dominant language. The child who 
learnsrto read first in Spanish. . . may have, in 
fact a ‘definite advantage’over the child who.must 
learn first in English. The writing system of . 
English is not regular, and children must learn 

' that a single sound may be spelled in many dif- 
ferent ways. The writing system of Spanish .. . 


Cis very regular, with close correspondences between 


* 


' states: 


he mental processes which the child goes through 
during the stage of intuitive thinking (4-7) are 
characterized for the most part by what Piaget calls 
"Transductive thinking." That is, the child tends ~ 
to link together neighboring events on. the basis of 
what the individual situations have in common, an 
One possible inference from this is that early reading 
and language learning in a bilingual school should be 
in the language with fewer exceptions, and one with 
more regular patterns. # 


During these first years in school,.a child will be 
expected to learn assigned sounds for many symbols and to 
manipulate these symbols to convey meaning. Many coud: tonal 
policies hinge on.the definition of "reading" and the 
achievement of "literacy" and its interaction with language-- 
(1971:131) says: "Language is primarily something that is” 
spoken; its written counterpart is only a literal transfer 
of the sounds into visible signs.” 


Gudschingky (1971:350) defines literacy by stating: 


_— 
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That person is literate. who, in a language he 
speaks, can read and understand anything he would 
have understood if it had been spoken to him; and 
can write so that it can be read, anything he can 
say. - os 


. Thonis (1970:2) states that communication can only 
occur when both speaker and listener "share a mutually 
understood sek shore symbols and perceive the objects for 
which these. symbols stand from the viewpoint of a common 


culture." She continues referring to the printed word: 
Written language is secondary to oral language 
for print owes its very existence to “8peech. Written. 
language, then, only conveys meaning when the writer 
and‘the reader have bonds of mutual experience _ 
expressed in symbols known to both of them. (Thonis, 
1970:2).— : ; 


Finocchiaro (1965:7) expresses the same relation- 
. ; ] 
ship of spoken language to written language in the basic 
: . . . oa -: a 
premises of her book English As_A Second Language f-rom 


* Theory to’ Practice: . 


Writing systems originated long after spoken 
language existed. To the best of our knowledge, — 
man and spoken language were created simultaneously. 
For these reasons, the spoken language is considered 
primary. ‘ 


Writing is thus considered a secondary ay Scon--derived from 
speech,’ 

Another observation on the nature of literacy is made 
by Gudschinsky (1971:350) in a paper presented at a Canfer- 
ence on Child Language where she points out that "a person 
becomes literate only once in his lifetime," and that 

'. Cearning to read additional languages and seripts 
after the first one is a matter of enlarging his 


inventory of symbols and using his*literacy skills. 
in the context of a new lanptiage structure, 


* In another paper presented at this conference, 
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E¥eanor ‘Thonis,,(1971:463) reflects the same philosophy, 


stating: ° ; 
Should the child have a good start.on his first 
oo '.: language exposure, there are somé‘ previous learnings 
i ' Which he may bring to his new language task. He 
already has a background of expériences,-sensdtions ; 
precepts, images, concepts, sounds and' symbols. He" 
o possesses a starehouse of information about language, 


what it ds made of and how it works. 
The ‘initiation of the ‘reading process for the 
« Mexican-American child whose dominant language -is Spanish . 
becomes the next consideration. y : ~ io, Be . 
.As the Approaches to Beginning Reading (Aukerman; . 
1971) makes obvious, there are a myriad of ways, to begin the 


reading process in English. The never-ending search for a 
good reading method in English is largely the result of the 
very poor sound-symbol correspondence of the English : 


language. 


* 


«.",  . Spanish has excellent correspondence between the 


Sounds of the language and its symbols. HOWENET:: Herbert 
(1971:502) tells us that: ~ 
' @ — oes ‘ A a : es a 
Preliminary investigations into reading programs: 
in the United States revealed that Spanish-speaking 
children were taught to read English as well as » 
Spanish, utilizing the same procedures that ‘are 
employed to teach monolingual English speakers to read 
their native tonguc. Many methods in the teaching of 
literacy in English include ingenious and complex 
devices to ‘show the underlying system in a written 
language that is intricate and oftentimes irregular. 
The Spanish writing system, on the other hand, has a 
relatively uncomplicated. phoneme-grapheme correspond-— 
ence with few irregularities, It seems then that 
many of the methodologiés employed to teach literacy 
in English do not apply to the teaching of that skill . 
in. Spanish. < uae 
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A similar. observation ‘is made by’ Serafina Krear °(1971; 
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Pete - bros 


287), -who states: _ t. 


Many. activities designed to. prepare a speaker of 
English'to réad in English have little ‘if anything ; 
» ‘to do with preparing-a Spanish speaker to read in 


Spanish. The grapheme/phoneme. fit in Spanish | pre-_ a Se 


cludes thé necessity of haces pre- reading’ ‘activities 
for English. whe 7 a3 


As the review Of the literature has Shown, ‘thiére ate. 


ee 4 3 


very fox documented programs for developing native Language 


for the native Spanish-speaking child vhaeh: incorporate both 


' the Latin \American model of reading, as far as using a 


‘phonetic. approach which capitalizes on the sound-symbol’ 


the added dimensions of placing the reading program..for..the.- 


correspondence of Spanish , with the emphasis on language 


y 


development and comprehension which exists’ in reading pro-. 


grams in the United States. Little has ‘also been done with 


% 


Mexican-American child within a learning center, oriented 


environment ahd using téechniqué’ such’ as crosé-age tutors, 


. parent volunteers, and skills development on a one-to-one 
A 4, 


yoo. 
a 


basis, . | ° 
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SECOND LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


The non-English speaking ‘student has long been a 


- problem in the field of education. As carly as 1948, the 


literature recognizes that the peneral methods used to 

cover specific problems were not adequate in non-English 
eee eee a oe , A . 

speaking children in clementary sn as stated in 


uTOys 8, Tireman 


(1948). The probiem has continued td exist, as was stated 


esd 


? ae 5 7 
; ' , : toys : 

he : * ‘tee Ca ey et ee Oe Ne 

‘ ‘ ee es : (ee, : 


"at ‘the. Conference. on chitd- Lahguagg, dn i971, when’ Paul R. 


| Oniy. a pee er ago was “it réalized that ‘the - 
eo ter approach -did ‘not, ‘6 
A ‘Tew, ,, View. outta that" £6 


“and *nethoaatogy, a 2 a 


= 


Two types, oF. programs have been developed ; in’an-* 
Rig te 
effort to ‘alleviate ‘this 


»problem: English as, a second. 


language programs and = ‘bilingual education programs. The. 


3 


¢ English as a second _ danguage programs’ deal with the lariguage 


- problem’ alone, The bil singin prograi incorporates a total 
curriculum’ throvgh, the use of two languages. shecording ‘to. 
. the, study” ‘cant ficged by, John ‘Stanley, ‘Rogers. (1973) The - 

" “Bffect of a Bilingual. Bicultutal E Education Program on. Aca~. 
demic Success and Self-= Esteem, the. following results” were 

. indicated, ..The bilingual Progggn. as more Sreecurye than 
the English as: a., ‘second igeere. program in developing a 

' positive see. Concert. 3 Spanish “speakers as well as English 
speakers in the bilingual program developed a: higher self- | 
concept ‘than those in the English as a second’ language pro- 
gtam. ” The bilingua}: program. was more successful’-in develop- 
ing academic achive venent than the English as a second 


nenguage program, Six chests ‘were sampled, in this Study, 


using the kindergarten and first, grades. 
4 

As ‘the education of non-English sspoa Ring students 
continues to be considered, a new nee has cmerped where 


ae dual use or languages in bilingual education has gained 


& 
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: The Spanish’ ‘surname. “American hds be 
oBy. decades 10: realize ‘that . infact he mus, 


‘these. same "people that. ne to read andi write. ‘in ee 
ae will make it easier-to’ learn reading and- : 


wrijting in English. He is:told+ too, that not only. 
- can, he. compete .with the English- speaking child. in’ 
English, he can also excel him , in Spanish. tee 


i Hie colleagues. It will affect countless childrdh. who had 


“previously been doomed to educational. underdevelopment. 


"This new view has been. expressed in ‘the inieed, ‘States. 


"Congress by. Senator Ralph Yarborough (hnderkeény: 1968: 4) ‘and. 


This language duality is the prame objective in the 


; devellopnient of coordinate ‘bilingualism, As’ it: implies; — 


is coordinate bininguatisn makes . both languages functionally» te, ee) 


“ equivalent. Coordinate bilingualism offers: many advantage’s a 


to both language groups. ‘In an area where ‘two languages are .. 


gb 


used, "indiyiduals with highly developed competencies: can, ae 


very. useful in interlocutor rales. liké “teachers, translators, 

and Susiness representatives." (Fishman and Lovas, 1970:219).. 

| the learning” of a: second language provides. an opportunity to 
“gain cultural insights. . By learning about other people and > 
_cultures, attitude - changes can be affected which may ‘in’ 


‘the -long run bring about ‘social change. © The challenge | 


: * 
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of learning 3 a second language may, motivate the. learners, of 


. _. both groups: to further their educations. 


“learning -experience.°. ‘Learning takes place ‘only when a ‘need 


os a jen ‘supplied. ‘Motivation provides, the ‘need ‘through © . 
“whieh. Yearning, takes 1 place. Psychologists. have claimed: rok 
‘little Nesey “takes place ‘if there is no. motivation, © | 


Learning a: second. language . is even more - difficult. - 


* than. learning one's. first language. Mackey: (1967:122) has. 


c s¢ that: ‘ = s 7 7 F a : = 7 aa ' ar 
In’ learning the native ie aeaaee. the motivations A 
are most compelling. The language gives the child —e 
3 “ control of his immediate. surroundings. Therefore,- 
_ 4. * \.the need to learn to ¢ommunicate in a second. of 
- danguage is generally less urgent. 


“7g this is. true, motivation must then. be highly devereped . 
in a second Language program and. geared. to the age jevel of, 
“the learner. Mackey. (1967: 122) continues: mith, a very” | 


young child. ait “is. necessary to incorporate a need. to learn 


in the method. “ According to Jean Piaget. (Vigotsky, : 1962: 


ae play is the work of children. Then it seems logical 


“chat ‘children would ‘learn | a “secohd language Ge ‘it were 
“incorporated into play situations.” ' ~— oe ae 


It is presupposed that. culture is manifested in 


language, and that language. cannot be taught” “without ‘the . 
of ; a 
a0 teaching of culture. In - bilingyal education two. different oe 


= 


cultures come | ‘into contact and» are ‘exchanged. by the students 


: through ‘the teachers and the. enyironments, For this reason, 
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tic models. TWO. instructors, one for. each: ‘of the two: 


languages, would provide better modets. According to. 


readily imitate. error in phonology , intonation, and struc- : 


“ture. ae Peers are an equally important | source of ea. 


and cultural ‘models. An equal. number, of: ‘students in each 


Eleanor Thonis. C971: 467), 8A. is: vital to: ‘have. the. beebenner 


language models available’ ‘in both Languages as.children will ei 
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“Tanguage’ group will” provide” a balance’ oF ‘language ‘exposure: 


Thedreticaily | (and ideally). ee best. results 


often maximum language’ exposure) in bilingual 


“instruction may be’ ¢xpected in schools: having 
“approximately equal numbers of English and non- 
. English speaking pupils..as is the case in Miami, | : 
Florida. . English speaking pupils can learn'to , | , - 
understand the second language’ while’ non- ‘English ©. 

\. speakers learn to understand and apeak English. 
(Ballesteros, . 1969: 876). Sok 


. By. providing two separate classrooms at. each’ level, the’ 


environments, ‘can. maintain separate ‘and. distinct cultural 


. ing of a second language : It would seem that teachers. 


ould. keep. the ianguages growing in "separate, ‘contexts so. 


that coordinate language systems hay result." ‘(Thonis, 


* 
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1971 1467). See hag ee 


It is thus: accepted by che: authors: That the best. 


“meaiis,. “of conducting a bilingual program is by providing two 


‘Lsnguagel models and. two. environments , each maintaining the 


use of a ere language, and in this way to affect the 
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backgrounds, "thus. providing’ balanced: contexts for the teach- - 


minimization of confusion for _Seotuone’a as 


eS) that tine they. fel that bilinguals, having. Tearned. thei 


two" Janguages: in ‘either separate or. fused contexts, ‘can, use | 


the languages. separately. “By 1971, in zs paper for ‘the ‘Genie 


ference: on Child Language, "The. Home - School Language switen a 


‘“Program--Grades K through Five," Wallace E. Lambert, and 


cae RE Tucker (197145) “make the following: ‘statement® which” oe 


" pronotes the idea’ of ‘separate language ‘streams: 


“Instead a venereal guiding: principle is: gfteteds 
_ in any. social ‘system where there is:serjous: widespread - ty 
_- desire: ‘or need for a bilingual. or multitingual eita- * 
zenry, then priority for early schooling. should be 
given to the language or languages. least likely.to-: 
be atherwise neglected. in-the bilingual casé, ° cme? at 
will. often call; for, the establishment, of - two elementary 
“school ‘streams: iy One ,conducted ‘in- language A*and ‘one *s 
_ language B, bag teachers who either. are -or who func- al 
_tiom as “though th x: were mono- lingual. 2% 


va 
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| Another’ r consideration for  Aanpuage -Learn ag is the | 


“second Language. 


aa: 


Cael as ‘that the, ‘optimug. age. ‘to begin instruction is‘@n ae 
, ‘very earliest grades’. ts Theodore Andersson, in. “The: Optimum ae 


Cage for Beginning’ the Study of Modern Languages" (1968) 5 an 


“unpublished report “for the Department “Of “French” at ‘Yale~ 
University, attempts to’ sift. through ‘the. available evidence _ 


which he contends is ; pitifully small to determine when and : 


5g 


chow instruction in a second language should: begin in school. .- 


that children: cannot learn a second’ Language pefbre. ee 
eda: grade unless ‘they are ‘gifted intellectually; although. 
“she ee state: "Young: children often learn a second “e - 
“langiiage without” ‘the. ‘Tesentment of “having . to start cas a. i. 
beginner." _Gegvinsky,’ 1970: 22). ; “Chester Christian - 


7 = “readily assumes that children ‘much, younger than: six may; 


learn- more= than- one ‘Language =—In-"Di rential Response to 
aaa stimuli Before Age’ 3, A ‘Case Study," a paper pre- . 


“sented to the Conference, on child ‘Language, November 22, 


‘ 


. 1971, ‘the practical ability to learn a-second 
[+ not the chief ‘concern--the mainterlance of. ‘this dan yuage is. a0 
, “it ‘is: ae. ‘Christian! Ss contention that the iabitaey Yn the~ 7 
. minority. language may be-lost: unless (i) there is exclusive 
rs of the minority, ‘language: by a person of “the: child' s* | 
‘household, (2) there is development of literacy of tiie 


ininority language, anid. (35) ‘there. is use of the minority 


~~" Larigiiage- in ‘teaching the child: academic subjects: other ‘than - 


language. _ "The feats ‘concept in “these statements 15, phoavdea: 
'prestige J!" (Christian, 1971314). . Accordingly, Mr. 
ea feel's the degree of success or failure of. ‘bilin- 
‘gudd, education in “the home or ‘in the school is considered | 
proportionate to the degree to which prestige is associated 


with each language being - learned. 
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important. factor in’ the 


: pluralism. Tpis writer researched concept development as. 


one, strand Mecessary: in developing: and maintaining batine : 


z “guatisa® ‘in ‘the’ ‘elementary ‘classroom. “In “doing ‘so one must. t.. 


“f1ist, look. at ‘bilingualism and. how. it. has. been viewed, 

| Fishman’ (1967): and (O'Doherty (1958). show ‘that research — 

. bilingualism very often ‘Points. to the "problem", of bilingual- 
= ism where evidence is! presented’ ‘in. which. bilingualism retards. 


po Seep! a 
Hi , 


academic. achievement and. intelligence. "As. a result, many 


ad of the. purported 'disadvantages'' of bilingualism eve: been” 


_ falsely generalized. to. the. phenomena at large," or, vas he . 
“goes” on to discuss, "not analyzed within the context ee. 


es 


" diglossia." (Fishman, 1967: 36). O'Doherty, in his none : ‘ 
os ence _ Paper (1958: 285), “refers to. the. pseudo- bilingual: ae 


fe where. the complicating’ “factor makes -it so: 
difficult. for policy. makers to assess properly the. 
.. :. value of many of the hundred-odd. studies. dvailable. 
7.) under the general title of bilingualism or value . 
assessment of the: intelligence’ of a Ay eae ones or 
pseudo- Penamgual child, ogee 


“Many of these ‘Studies involve ‘Mexican: “American students. 
‘Lambert and Peal’ present ‘the result’: of a study of bilinguals 
i ten~ year olds, whgre if ‘the bilingualism is balanced, these 


students were superior to “nonolinguals on. “verbal and ‘non- . 


verbal ‘tests of intelligence, had "gréater mental - flexi- > 


“bility, superiority in content formation, and a more divers- 


RO 


_ ified set of mental “abilities. ae (Lambert and Peal, 1962: 
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~*~eulturdl;~and-esonomic background but in his" teacher" s ae 


ae direct ‘relationship cannot be made between: the 


vis: that. many 'SO- -called Mexican- American "oiLinguals" are not : 


balanced bilinguals at. all but. have developed: a compounding 


3 or. confusion. between languages. _Rosenthal. and Jacobson... 


(1968), show: that socio- econamic level and teacher ‘expecta- 


“tions: are’ “ewe other major differences ‘between the Montreal. 


eo 


group “and. a typical Mexican- “American group ‘of students: 


| this shortcomings ‘may originate. not in his, different ethnic, | 


wd | response: to that background. " “Rosenthai and Jacobson, 


1968: 1). Many. writers. ultimately arrive: at another. conclu-\" 


f 


sion “about the development of balanced sale ‘This 


. 


conclusion is that: Security ‘in the native NOenacurer mus ¢ . 


maintain both at a. coordinate level. ° Ina ‘paper: dealing 
. with. foreign language teaching, Harry Singer (1956: 456) 
States: — a ca ee : | a. or ca 


‘More specific asa predictor of success is 


-language. ‘proficiency. in. the vernacular... Students lo wee ee 


tend to learn 4 foreign language: in proportion to. 
the degree of fee tery: of their own language. 


Christian as), Thonis Roe Krear (1971), and Mackey 


ence core as “a Weckseay Secon. in haintaining true 


° bilingualism 207 | as 2 ag 


“In se eking to develop balanced bilingualism in the 


Ae 


precede any development, of a second ‘language in order’ to. , a3 


AMET feted prosete any of. the. above Premises: have been. 


oT many science, cand social, p studies. In a paper presented 


‘Chester Christian states ‘that: 


“practical” “ability” to. use a “minority language. 
“tay. ee iost rapidly: after the age of six unless the,. - 
minority language is used in teaching academic. subjects 
other. ‘than. language; the higher the prestige of the 
. teacher’ and the. more academic the. Subject, the greater. = 
the possibility. of: continuing deyelopnettt.. OF. minority... ta 
~~ Tanguage. (christian, 1971: 1). (es oe eee e 


OS Christian, also: points: out tise eee of ilingual educa- 
‘tion is directly related: to the. “degree of prestige associ- a7 

“ated: with each Language. ‘In the ‘United States. the most. 7 

prestigious subjects are "those: associated with cognitive vos 


developnent. " (Christian, 1971: 2). OMAt? this’ ‘Same. conference’ 


i ‘ 


Eleanor Thonis proposed: ae 


Tf the theory ‘that awning evies totally upon - 
_ the. quantity and quality. of verbal symbols then it 
"is reasonable ‘to assume that the more precise the 
language used,. the clearer the. Anne ing results. 
(Thonis, 1971: 465). ge 


“Carrying this. assumption further, ‘once’ ‘proficiency i in the 
| mother tongue is established ‘then conceptual _developnent: ae 
"should also proceed in the second language in order: to. . 

“develop. separate ‘thinking systens, or coordinate pininguals 


‘ism, as Thonis (1971: 466) states: "keeping languages grow- 


dng in separate contexts so. that coordinate’ systems ‘may 


result. These systems appear less subject to interference 


ERIC 


maintenance must).be- in ‘the. 


‘ bilingudlism--not 


flatbed ‘in, 1 maintqining cutlure® diversity. ‘towever, eer, 


orm of: ‘a balanced or: coordinate. 


‘the assimilation of one | language by. tere 


rail or: a “poor 


any oe ‘the “programs. ine the United States, 


1), Af ones to accept this definition. of culture, 


; aevetsprionE ok either one. A, OE 


4 


cuvtua suns : 


"Culture is’that which. is common ‘to. a 2 grou 


“people and is | manifested in their language, diet. » costume, 


social. “relationships, “values and - beliefs." (Aragon, 


- -bedomes cléar why’ the Mexican: -American’ child has experiented 


pedbiens an School. The reason for. this ‘could ae as Ralph 


UF. Robinett (1971: 467) points, out, es 


. Educators have ‘generally erred | on the. side of 
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underestimating. the: ned of the hone dansuaus: ve 25 ates 

~.- the culture it reflects.’ ..What™ happens to the thousands 
‘ee IE: children’, ‘speaking. little or: ‘no English who enter. - 

scho Le tti 


. These settings | may. include “such Situations as” ‘schools where = 


ae) would Be. the: ininopity,, the hajority, urban, rural; ef jis 


a 


" where. the ‘Percentage would. be. equal. The ‘environment. ane cete 


“each one of ‘these | ‘situations would affect. these Students 
| differently. “Some of these ‘students would. be able. to cope. 
hee with any, one of ‘these. situations without any effects. from 


ag Others would not be able. to cope. and would fall. behind 


ar academic” ac fievenent ‘resulting ‘in ‘retention, ‘Tow. asies, — 


poor ‘attendance, poor self- image, ‘and eventually dropping 


cout. of, school. Some- of these. students survive academically,’ bg 


: but. very oftén at the expense of re jecting: their, home | edu-_ 


" cation, thereby isolating thenselves emotionally. and. 


aa 


"culturally from. their families: 


es TT ‘the bilinguals: crises: of. school. adjosttiene a 
.. he has often been forced by. the: “ethnocentricity of : 
" the school to face an even more’ profound crisis of 
identity. In. many cases he hak -been urged to choose 
- between the world of his heritage, as reflected by his: 
- language and. customs ,: ‘and the world of. the dominant a 
: eet reflectéd*by the exvectetions of the a or ee 
-.$chool, s(Robinett,- 19713468), eae ad 


“This ‘straddling of two cultures isa process ‘which: leaves a 
“definité imprint on ‘the: ‘individual with, regard to his self - 


identity “AS pointed ‘out. by Sophie Le “Blan: (1960: 258).: 
: . \ 
For the child who is in the ‘process of, learning 

the social roles, the sociocultural. selections create 
stress. He is “caught -between the culture: of. his. 
parents and the culture-of the school. Thus, he. 9” 
‘is. forever being. forced to choose ‘between conflicting 
sets af wate: ‘being rewarded or punished eee ee 
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r simultaneously. b che: : nflicting culthrat 


pawiiaenmeng SOvetcompensat + Ts sion : 
and biculturism.. In the first.stage.all.- ‘the forces os 
“ofthe new-culture that beset the. individual: are..for 0.85). 
“the: ‘most--part. incomprehensible to: him and perhaps hem pe oy 
may. not even be. conscious..of ‘them... The individual 
is likely to-.succumb to Many. negative. @scapes. ‘such : Cone. a 
‘as alcoholism, ‘dope addiction and the. like. This *- tia 3 
 oaehads is the: lowest-level in the process ‘of accultur- 
Eton. to which an individual. may fall. Unfortunately j. ie 2 
ees hese patterns tend to be wae spread BON PET SOOUAT | ee 

‘minorities. attending: school. ; igo Of ; ar 


“ae the individual is able. to overcone this pitfail, 


ee es eo he then. acquirés: as ‘dggree. of independe 
fe ‘by having acquired greater functionality ‘in.the 1 pint, 
oe “Culture, “At the same time a subconscious,” ‘emotional/-:™' 
_-- change has been. occurring ‘and. the rewards that..had | « 
~- --been undesirable. or: incomprehensible now become 
je and meaningful | to. him. Pie taal 1969:, 
“30 3 a 


"Now: comes the. second: stage, which is zr ‘ll ie 


eo ty: - characterized by ‘oVercompensation, ultra 
proficiency, and conspicuous dexterity in. the. new..°° 
., socioculture, : During..this. time. he feels remorse eae? 
in being ‘a member’ of an ethnic minority, and wishes che, ~ 
__,, could. pass for ‘an Anglo- -American. | The.individual ‘in. 7 00... 
ee Stage becomes ashamed. ‘of, his. native cultural. Cg 


- 


The. ee stage can be: vehawae carted by deliberate 
. régression-of the individual to'his native culture. 
' .He likes. to think of*himself as being both. ‘bilingual 
‘and bicultural. However, the regressions that. take. 
. place pertain. only to the peripheral levels, not 
oe ‘penetrating into the center-core value: area ‘of the 
= ~° Culture. Z eden ull! 1969: eee a 
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ccultureeion,: ‘thereby y naconing iy 4 bilingual- -bicultural. 


Unfortunately, most'.do:ndt Some" ‘individuals ” may ‘reach ane 


ci Mone. or. ‘two or, three of the stages: If as parents. they. 


* 


seen the fist stage, then’ ‘they feel. that thein ae 


og ildren. should learn ‘the dominant Language’ ‘ana all their’ 


“problems will be. ‘solved. 1e, the® parents find themselves aos 


a a al ie eas a 


the: ‘second ‘stage ‘of. “acculturation, then. they do-not. let - 


a. 


their children learn their’ ‘native, language. Tigh me may," oes 
“however, allow them to learn another language such as French: » 
ae. Latin. Tf: the parents. find ‘themsé1ves in-the third 


oh stage” they will, encourage their children to study their. 


“native language, which: has now econ. their. second sada 
| “Parents! ‘attitudes about the children! Ss. education are | | 


oe 


. usually dependent. on their. level or Stage. of-acculturation. °” : 
a Another problep faced by Mexican- -American students, 


>. as . pointed out. by: Celia Ss. Heller (1966: 45), : is: that: 
te S i. ae ‘our public “School, philosophy is based. O® | 
ee the assumption that education is not the. sole “responsi-_ 
_ bility. of parents but that at a certain point society, — 
' or rather ‘its dgencies, must. step. in and take ) over the: 
‘task. of educating its” members. ; ; 


Phere ?are basically two. ‘school's of thought. as to ) what, eee 


‘role of education ‘in U. Ss. “society. should be. One is that: | ae 


- which | Peates that. the. educational institutions” should concem 


a 


WAL pp 


“a 


ae understand. le one’ is’. of the opinion that, education. as 


ghoul, embrace more ‘than: the cognitive ‘domain, ‘then, it . 


becomes: necessary to adapt the: Yearning process” ‘to “the needs 
eae aN fe Le 


~ ‘and ¢ experiences of the. students. As: ‘the students ‘gain. a tae 


“> better understanding of, the schook environnent, they are 


exposed to, the experiences. of the dominant culture. : 
“The development of cultural awareness in bats G2 


“bicultural education programs should: be. an important part of | 


the, curriculum. The Learning, process will. be. greatly 
"enhanced if this part of the: curriciilum is planned caréfully 
and with’ ‘the needs of the Students in mind. "Bilingual. | 
7 bicurtural education, should.’ open the doors for. the, DiLingudl 
qantas 7 \ pavers 
: “child, broaden. ‘his, “horizons, and enhance | a more integrated ri 
a develongent, of his: personality. in (WUlibarri, 1969: 46). Pe. o4 \ 
. ee ee ee oe fe ogy Wet e. oF a oo te 9S 
(ley tte Ry oe ge a meee ee ee ae 
gigs a ae ee ee rr Be Cee oe ’ a 
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‘period: ats, Nestor. Blenentary Schoojl,Imperiaa 


em 


‘ie at Ee of. ‘the- program. It. will “address: Atselg- to a 
eerertesion of" the following: mo ne mee 
instructional P¥ograin - ped cos ip oe — 
Oke Prégran Environment a ; | 25 


ce Sime eee ee Cee 


@. Physical Setting and Ofganizacion es ee 


is cone 
x 


oe pee ge ee 
“IL, Stake, Development and | lInservice ae Ae 
. , . o x vt i : - . 
Cae alte “Curriculum Development and ‘Materials Acquisition 


sIV.” Evaluation 


he eee vil rte Design’. ee 


o By Qbjeetives ana pence a a ae 
set ha ee 
a onacus Questions / e 


i. 
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C. Parent Education bas 

The second focus of this study will be to present 
ithe process of development of the four major curriculum 
strands. These strands, with the organizational component 
produce the total model. 

Although each of these components contains elements 
that can be implemented separately, the bPeeciivene.. of the 
model is determined by its implementation as a whole. 

To complete this comprehensive effort four people 
collaborated on a joint thesis. Each investigator was 
responsible for a part of the total organizational model 
as well-as for an individual curriculum strand. 

The Nestor Bilingual-Bicultural Program is an 
alternative school within a school. Three hundred of 
Nestor's 560 children are involved in the program. [In 1974- 
1975, two classrooms at each grade level were involved in 
the ‘bilingual program (kindergarten thfough grade six). In 
the program 50 percent of the children are Spanish dominant 
and 50 percent of phe children are English dominant. In the 
remainder of the school population, 30 percent of the 
children are Mexican-American and 70 percent are non- 
Mexican-American . 

A reason fdr selecting Nestor for the pilot program 

+ 


was a needs wWSsessment of reading scores of Mexican- 


* 


-Amorican students which indicated a sipnificant back of 


competency in English language skills. 
» During the last five‘years of Project Frontier, a 


64) 


kindergarten through grade six Bilingual-Bicultural 
Education Model has emerged at Nestor. As a result of the 
success of the program, the district has bussed sther: 
Mexican-American students to Nestor, ‘and consequently the 
program Tow serves children from nine other schools in the 
district. Participation in the bilanpual education program - 
is on a voluntary basis. The ratio of English to Spanish 

a 


speaking students in the bilingual program, however, has 


ya 


been maintained at a 50/50 ratio. : 


y . a . 


I. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


e. 


Program Environment 
“Because of quotes such as that of Knowlton (1970), 
Stating that the use of the Spanish language alone had not 
been cnough to significantly change the statistics related 
to the Mexican American student, it was felt that the 
environment in which the bilingual program ‘would function 
was vital to its success and that the staff was the most 
important part of this environment. The Nestor model was 
developed to consist of two team teachers at each prade 
level. One of the teachers was a bilingual person with ¢ 
spanish fluency represent ing the Mexican-American culture, 
and the other teacher ais a monolingual Eaglish speaking 
person representative of the majority culture. These two 
individuals were Co be responsible for teaching only the 


curriculum of their respective lanpuape. This drranpement’ 


was based on the premise outlined previously that no 


70 
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interchange of languages would take place by one teacher, . 
Through previous experience with English as a second 
language classes and dufing the first year of the program, 
it was noted fiat many children were already of mixed 
dominance and that some of the things ‘teachers were doing ° 
were not, helpiiig to develop either ‘language without a 
dependence on the other. ‘For instance, a translation of 
the topic being studied or the mixing of the two languages 
“by the teacher only tended to reinforce the student's habit 
of mixing the languages. It was also found that because 
most of the bilingual teachers were English dominant (having 
been raised and educated in English) that English tended t 
dominate in a non-structured situation? _ 7 
| As far as the second language area was concerned, 
it was found that if the,native language was used students 
tended to use it as a crutch and the second language was 
Abe being learned as quickly, especially in the case of 
Spanish as a second language. It was therefore felt that 
not only should lanpuapes be defined by structured time 
periods, put by a’ clear and separate environment as well, 
Having bilingual teachers was of primary importance. 
Although many programs used paraprofessionals for Spanish 
instruction, the teacher still eerocaints the authority 
figure in the eyes of students, repardless of how open or 
non-traditional he or she may bes Consequently, the member 
of the professional staff serves as a liaison person to 


eusure that the Tevel of both lanpuapes and cultures is 


7 - 
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et eege a 
equally:@haintained. 
4 

Paraprofessionals 


‘The paraprofessionals in the program were bilingual 


teacher assistants. The assistant in the English component 


Was a person whose most proficient language. was English. 


The use of such personnel was critical: since these indi- 

viduals would assist in small group instruction in the 
4 are? _ * 

language of thatecomponent, not’only in content areas for 


native speakers but also’ in”’the second language area as 


well. They must therefore have been excellent language 


models. | r 
‘ « : - 
The paraprofessionals were to assis, directly in. 
instruction and not in merely doing chores for the teachers. 
This kind of competency reduced the pupil-teacher ratio and 
increased&the number of community-cultural resources among 
thé staff. Other basic requirements for all staff members 
included the willingness and ability to work with other 
staff members: be@.5 team-teachers and assistants, general 
staff,.and the coordinator. Of particular importance was 
the staff's commitment to giving additional preparation tyne 
for the development of Spanish materials and related support 
activities such as inservice education, meetings and plan- 


ning sessions, and in community participation activities. 


Coordinator 
Because of the extensive coordination and team work 


roquired to make a comprehensive and coordinated program 
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function, a coordinator free from classroom duties and with. 
the mobility and responsibility to insure that the entire 
staff was moving in the same direction was considered 
essential. 
The onsite coordinator of the program had the most 

focal role in the maintenance and development of the | } 
ey bjdingual progran. It was the coordinator's responsibility 

to provide communication among teachers. This was to pro- 
auee continuity and sequential development between grade 
levels, By working, informing, and monitoring the efforts 
toward a -congruent philosophy of bilingual education, the 
coordinator prevented the isolationism that often occurs 
when teachers work alone in their separate eiaestoons: rt 
was also the responsibility of the coordinator to provide 
organized inservice and up-tg-date information on the latest 
developments in bilingual cdbgation. The coordinator had 
many Opportunities to organize the community efforts so as 
to benefit the children in the classroom. At first her 
primary duty was establishing the program and making sure 
that it remained stable. Gradually the emphasis changed to 
include the role of becoming a Jiaison between the community, 
the Schenk, and the administration, ; 

As the program prew and a need was seen for more 
parental involvement, the role of the coordinator ine luded 
the development of a parent volunteer program, With this 
new aspect came the need for providing parents with 


inservicing and parent education in the fields of child 
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64 
development and literacy and these classes were also 


@stablished by the coordinator. 


Physical Setting 


The division of labor which would allow each teacher 
to devote himself to one language, as well as the rationales 
.for separation of languages and the building of status for 
Spanish, led to they'dévelopment of the program's physical 

“setting. ee . 

Each grade level consisted of two adjacent class- 

rooms, one with a b4 Mangual teacher and the other with the 


English spegking teacher, The students changed rooms, 


depending on the language of instruction, 


ENGLISH SPEAKING TEACHER BILINGUAL TEACHER 

Mixed Group Mixed Group 

One-half Spanish speaking One-half Spanish speaking 
One-half English speaking ‘One-half English speaking 
Native Language Native Language 

English speaking Spanish speaking 

Second Language Second Language 


Spanish speaking English speaking 


®: 


These are the thrde typical situations a student 


= 


\ experienced daily in the Fé ingual program. The gnount of 
time spent in each situation depended on the prade teved 


and the, readiness of the individual student. Much of the 


? 
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_ aad : : 2 ‘a F ‘ 
demonstrates a strong foundation in one's own native language 


ae , 4 ; 
is a prerequisite to developing a strong second language. 


Both Spanish-speaking and English-speaking students in the 
Nestor: School area needed, native language development? In 
order to develop this strong‘first language, the subsequent 
percentages were arrived at. These times are relative and 
the level at which a student was working depended on his own 


individual readiness: | 


La 


2#@ = =©69Percentage of Time Percentage of Time 


in Native Languag® ‘in Second Language 


Kindergarten 80 °° @ ‘ 20 
(first 2 or 5 . . " a 
months may be a Dobe 
90 to 10 percent - 
ratio) 

, First Grade 75 25 

Second Grade 70 . "30 

ca Q . ea. sd 

Third Grade. 60 i oe 40 

Fourth Grade 55 45 

Fifth Grade ; 50 50 

Sixth Grade 50— a 50 


The use of the native language and second language 
in the bilingual instructional program will be shown here as 
to the percentage of time spent and. the yradual development 
by prade level, 

The following chart and the actual elass sehedules 


Will pive the content and time allotments for each Bituatian, 


J 
a 


Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 


Math | 

science 

{Social 
Studies 


Math 

science 

Social 
Studies 


Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 


|Listening 


SS fe: es ~ 


PLE, Ph, 
Art lArt Art’ 
‘Music Mus ie 
{Opening Opening 
Sharing Sharing 
Science Sclence , 


NL. = Native Language 
S.L. * Second Language 
; J.0, = Concept Development 


Dg = Physical Education 


16 


\ 
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Grade 3 


Reading 


Language Arts|Language Arts Language Arts 


Math 

Science 

Social 
Studies 


i 


Grade 4 


Reading 


Grade 5 


Reading 


Language Arts] Language Arty 


social 
Studies 


Listening 
Speaking 


» | Reading 


Writing 


PLE.-Art | 
| Music 
' Science 
i Math 


Figure | 


Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 


PAE, 
|Art 

Music 
‘Science 
Math 


Instructional Program Language Balance Chart 


Listening 


Speaking 


Reading ) 


| Writing 


“PLE, 
') Art 


Music 
Science 
Math 


Social Studies! 
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As can be, seen at the beginning levels only the non-academic 
and non- threaygning areasS are conducted in the ita as group. 


However, the concept development aréas begin to be 


"developed gradually until there is a 50/50 balance by 


grade five. _ 
A preview-review model is used to teach concepts in 
‘a second language nixed group situation. This is a develop- 
mental process. Lessons are not translated, but reinforced 
throdgh a variety of activities, For an indefth discussion 
of the. Rreview-review model and concept development in this 
bilingual’ program, see "The Concept Development Strand." 
The\actual class schedules begin on’ the following 


\. 


page. 
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~ 3 KINDERGARTEN 
11¢ 45 - 12:00 Opening Exercisess ; attendance, pledge, el 
Zo - collect milk money , SONGS 446 ss ses oss Mixed* 
12:00 - 12:15) Sherhteaves sient sniiy muctaesaaiuned ian Mixea* 
12:15 - 12:35 Second Language Instruction , 
English as a’Second Language. . 
Spanish as a, Second Language........+, S.L, 
12:35 - 12:55 Activity: P.E. and Music............. Mixed* 
‘12:55 - 1:15 . Language ee ee ee ee N.L. a 
1:15 - 1:45 Activity: fe ee fixed or N.L. 
1:45 - 1:55 Milk; ee ee es theses Mixed 
1:55 = 2:15 Recess...... es eee eee ren se eee eee ne Mixed > 
— “2:18 > 2:85 Math......... seen Semeieteaa tin iseeen Boles 
| 23 ‘35-2345 Evaluation... aeseeseececeseseceeeees Mixed 
2:45 Dismissal ciaccssy cu eee Leaesarees . Mixed 
Mixed: children ‘grouped together--15 aheele native | 
eee is English and 15 whose native language is 
Spanish. . 


Instruction in native idipuage S: grouped by native language. 
Instruction in second language, grouped by second language.: 
N.L.: native language 


‘ *. 
S.L.:. second language. ‘9 


*Alternate Languape by day. 
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Ba * 2% “ BIRST GRADE’ 
" 8:30-8:45 Pledge and Roll.............02.50.s04. Mixed* 


9:00 - 9:30 “Second Language Instruction 


E.S.L.: English as a 


aa ft "yee, ‘Second Language 
‘S.S.L.: Spanish as a 
; Second Language...... S.1L 
O50 - 9:45 Recess. ...cseseesvevcerceeescenesssces Mixed 
9:45 - 11:30 Reading, Literature, Writing, 
; , (bOarning Center Siicssasa0«caawanaeew Nels 
G 
A1LSS5 = T2020 EEN s 244-4 abaaworseceeacas ‘inh Ga ee eee eG Mixeds 
12:20 - 12:30 Literature, Drama, POGETY cia kaise Mixed* 
12:30 - 1:00 Math......... Se sek Ww aoe Kare, Sas Tere N.L. 
1:00 - 1:40 Science-Social Studies.........00. Mixed* *# 
we a ree ee ee re ee ee 
1:40 - 2:00 Physical Education..... (so radeevadaoas, MiXed* 
, 2100 - 2:20 RRR (SWCEL).,.....0..lee00: suai acaelice . Mixed* 
2:20 - 2:25 Evaluation..........00., Pea a aoe Gas Mixed 
2:25 -. 2:30 Ready for Dismissal........cccccueccce Mixed 
2:30 Dismessalnctince tiie deena kroscastarnn Mixed 


Mixed: 30 children grouped together--15 whose native 
language is English and 15 whose native language is 
Spanish. 


\ 
Instruction in native language, grouned by native language. 
Instruction in second language, grouped by second language, 


RRR: Reinforced Readiness (aes, 


SWCEL: Southwest Cooperative. Educational Laboratory. 


nent 


*Alternate language by day. 


**Preview-review model. 
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= ' SECOND GRADE: 


al : : ‘ 


“ - 8:30 - °8:40 Opening Exezcises, Social a 
ae . Pevelopment..... ce eeeeeeeeeeeceeess Mixed* 


7 Bethe 250) Metis soa aancc eda oa stun Scan grand qarewawite N.L, #%. : 


9230 + 9:45 ROCOSG asvasectn aoraind eeseenwSauiornedeced)s Mixed 


9:45 - 10:45 Second Language--Ora¥ and Reading..... S.L. 


' 10:45 - 11:30 Social Science, SCIONCG led vexudeenstan No Lie 
_ eT . (Limited) 


=~ 

_— 

- 

in 
] 


12:20 DUNE lip a pee meen dena iees a4ncecudesien Mixed 
12:20 - 12:50 Language Arts, Literature............. NL. 


Reading. «iT WTTTTT NS 


12:50 - 2:00 
2:00 - 2:20 / thsteai Education.... 


2:20. “25257 Evaluation....,....... 
2:25 - 2:30 Ready for Dismissal... ob eds Smetiw eS Mixed 
2:30 Dismissal eb we aed a ee eee ‘Mixed 


Mixed: 30 children grouped together--15 whose native 
language is English and 15 whose native langudge is 
Spanish. - 2 


Instruction‘in natiye language, grouped by native language. 

‘ 1 
Instruction in second languagé, grouped by second language. e 
N.L.: mative language. 


S.L.: second language. 


Rr ote gt ers 


“Alternate language by day. 
— 3S mg . 
 F*Proview-review model. 


“ "hr wg , 

8:30 “fm, 8255 ee Exercise... .............e4.0. Mixed®, 

8:55-- 9:30 Merce Science or Activity....,....... Mixed*™ 

9:30 -* 9:45 Be ret oir Narrncinetne dey! Mixed 

9:45 - 11:20 “pobaing and ‘Social S £0016 ¥eibe vm cowed: N. 7 
11:30 - 12:20 PG HEN A eS vciectey cpa aegedamiadtromies Mixed 
12:30 - 1:20 Reading and Oral Second Language..... S.L 
1:20 = 2:15 Math’: Snag awe Bars ison sy aingg MEAS eas Mixed** 


2:20 <“— 2:45” pygicay Education, Music..+...,..... Mixed 


as - 2:55 ‘EWaluation..%.........., a dhetasthcs wseee Mixed 
7 4 es " : rn 

2:55" ots aynissal in 2 54W wee we gas a eee ae ae.e MEXOd 
ae ee : i 


Nebo st) native’ language. 


Wel. 2 second language. 


Le 
+ Bee ’ 


*Language alternated ‘by day or week, 


**Preview-roview (first and fourth weeks for math). 


$2 


